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HADDON HALL. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Haddon Hall in the olden time! Let us steal 
back through the many years of the past and 
look at it. 

It is in the fall of the year. Night covers the 
dim towers of the old Hall. The bright lights 
from its windows tremble upon the broad sheet 
into which the Wye has been gathered under its 
walls. Brave oaks, dark yews, tall syeamores 
and full chestnuts are clustered about the stately 
mansion, and the stream of light from the win- 
dows has touched them here and there, and col- 
ored the red trunk of that yew with gold. 

There are gay doings at Haddon to-night. 
The murmurs of voices from the Hall deepen 
intoaroar. And hark! there is a sudden burst 
of grave old dance-music. 

[tis the birthday of Dorothy Vernon, daugh- 
terand heiress of Sir George Vernon, the king 
of the Peak; her eighteenth birthday, and there 
are in truth royal doings in the old Hall. For 
seven days the festivities will be prolonged; 
hawking, and hunting, and feasting in the day- 
time, and early in every evening the dance will 
begin. Lordly feasting; the dais is in its glory. 
Long benches are set down the great hall, for 
the two hundred retainers; and mighty joints and 
enormous flagons load the sturdy oak. Huge 
barrels of ale and wine and cellars and buttery- 
hatch are free to every comer. There are rude 
sports, well-aimed jests, the dexterous repartee, 
the song, and the loud laugh. Well may the 
roar of the merriment be heard afar off. 
fair Dorothy, with her duenna and her ladies, 
look down upon the gay, boisterous scene, from 
the gallery. 

But now we pass through the hall and seek the 
long tapestried rooms, where are gathered the 
high-born and the beautiful ladies from many 
miles around. Dark blue-green tapestry is on 
the walls, worked through long, patient years, 
by daughters of the Vernons; rich with elabo- 
rate pictures of the hunt, but all the colors kept 
hushed, and sober, and unobtrusive; a rich 
background for the gorgeously dressed groups 
that straggle or cluster about the rooms and the 
ante-chambers. _ 

There stands the noble host, Sir George Ver- 
non, the king of the Peak. In truth, a fine old 


And | 


And he had called her to him, and she came; 
and he had bade her smile, and she smiled; and 
he had put her arms round his neck, and she 
| left them there; and he had (must we say,?) a 





| little forced himself to think that all was well./ 


| He would not let himself ever recall the cold 
way in which, on that sad evening, she rose and 
stood before him in his anger, quite pale, with 
downcast eves, never speaking; and how, when 
he dismissed her, quietly, and marble-like in 
face and look, she left the room. 

And since then she had obeyed, and never had 
spoken of her lover, Sir John Manners, to her 
father. She had implicitly obeyed all his wishes; 
nay, more, she had relaxed no observance. Still 
the chair was put ready for his return; still the 
meats provided that he loved; still the many 
little graceful attentions waited on him. Always 
at his fond bidding she came; and it was always 
his great caressing hands that laid her arms 
| round his neck; they never were flung round 
jung now in a tempest of love. He would not 
| See this, would not admit it even to himself, 





English gentleman! One of the old, true metal. | only he the more often and the more restlessly 
The motto of his life and of his houschold is that | called her to him; and used to look at her and 
which is carven fairly over the fireplace of the} into her large, passive eyes, with a long, wistful 
dining-room: “Dreap Gop AND HONOR THE | yearning in the pale blue of his. 
Kixe.” A genial, kindly man, nearer seventy | jested now, nor laughed, nor played with him 


She never 


than sixty, yet hale, and vigorous, and mighty. 


| in those kitten-romps. 
How nobly his silver beard falls over the pur- | 
| 
| 


Ah, Dorothy, beautiful Dorothy, hard Dorothy ; 
ple velvet beneath! How the eager flash of his has, then, the old man sinned past forgiveness 
Stern blue eve softens, as it lights upon the! from his child? And all those former years, are 
queenly girl that now enters the room, with just | they nothing? And all this pathetic and wistful 


the faintest flush on her cheeks, the heroine of | appealing, is all nothing. Eighteen years of 
the feast! How proud he is of her! How the | dearest kindness nothing, set against the trouble 
old man loves her! of one brief, angry hour? Eighteen years and 
But it is only a few weeks since he has spoken | one hour; ah, we are hard to each other; and 
© her in bitterness and in anger. Is it any | my heart goes with the dear old man rather than 
wonder that he should be disturbed by the fear | with the proud spirit of the cruel girl. 

hat his child, the delight of his old age, might But let us steal back to that drawing-room at 
be taken from him by one of a hated house, be-| Haddon, and watch. See how absently the old 
Ween whom and his own there had been feud | knight has been entertaining his guests, with 
or many a year? So, when Dorothy had her | restless look toward the door, until, as we saw, 
hite arms about his neck, sitting on his lap one | the queen of the evening sails in; bright now, 
Vvening, and timidly had whispered the secret | and flushed with joy, and looking more like that 
f her love for young Vernon in his ear, is it glad child of the past. 


hy wonder that in the first rush of his surprise And her father has hastened to meet her and 
nd anger he had spoken hard, cruel words, 


ae : embrace her, and to lead herin; for has he not 

oe shrunk from her embrace. planned all this gayety to please her? and is he 
Ah! but it had lain like an ache at the old | not rejoiced to see his success? And see, she 
han'’s heart ever since. Often since that even- has, much with that old child-impulse, ringed 
ng he had called her to him, with a hungry,| his neck with that white necklace as of old! 
tarning love, sharpened by secret repentance, | The grand, stately gentleman, and the angel- 
~ Seated her on his lap and joined her warm | beauty of the tall, slight girl; never did the 
ms Tound his neck. It was all forgotten and | dark tapestry make a background to a lovelier 
orgiven, of course. Had he not said, the very picture. The old knight was as gay as a child 
ext day, “Dorothy, my child, I was too harsh | that evening. 
— you must forgive vour old father, | But now let us go back to a scene upon the 

mind that I never hear the name again that’ terrace the very evening before these bricht 





agered me.”’ 
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rd 


HADDON HALL, 


beneath the shadow of the trees; a voice ex- 
claims, “You are here, then, Dorothy; you have 
come at last, after keeping me waiting a long 
hour under the damp gloom of these yews, 
watching the red windows, and almost thinking 
that you had forgotten me.”’ 

“Hush, hush;. I came as soon as I could 
escape from Sir George; but he, more than usual, 
required my services to-night.” 

“Sir George! Dorothy? Ah, I could almost 
feel sad to hear you speak so of him. ‘The dear 
father,’ as you used to call him, and say how 
you were sure that he could deny you nothing. 
Do you know that you had taught me to love 
him too?” 

“Enough; I was mistaken in him; and once 
awakened, I am awake. Duty, observance, re- 
spect, he shall never look for from me in vain 
But he has once thrown away my love. I re- 
member what was said to me that night. But I 
shudder; why do we talk of it, my friend?” 

“TI can hardly say, only it seems so sad; I 
can’t, help thinking may not my turn come? 
Can an hour weigh in the balance against a life- 
love? Is there no repentance for one hasty fault? 
I could weep for the kind old man. I can scarce- 
ly bear to pluck his rose and leave him to find 
it gone from the tree. Dear Dorothy, why not 
appeal to him once more, for the last time?” 

But she had withdrawn from him now, and 
spoke slowly, coldly : 

“One insult is enough for Dorothy Vernon. 
If Sir John Manners cares more for the father’s 
interests than for the daughter’s love, there is 
nothing yet done that cannot lightly be re- 
called.” 

What could a lover—devoted and impas- 
sioned as was this young knight—what could he 
say? The stars came one by one into the dark 
yew-branches above them, and looked down 
through the thready tangle upon the terrace, 
and the soft wind sighed with almost summer 
tenderness, and there were murmured questions 
and low replies, and the old knight woke by his 
fading fire; and, missing the star of his life, a 
little peevishly settled to doze again. 

“To-morrow night, then?” whispered the 
lover. 

And Dorothy glided quietly back into the 
warm-lit room, and took her place beside the 
fire; and the old knight presently roused again, 
and, instinctively seeking her corner, brightened 
at seeing his child. 

“Ah, Dorothy, my girl, your old father makes 
but dull company for you. But there will be 
gayety enough to-morrow, to be sure.” 

Was there no reviving tenderness at the girl’s 
heart—no melting of that ice of cruel pride? 
No, none So long the indulged pet of a 


her will had been a crime that no after-kindness 
could expiate. 

Let us go back to the long, brilliantly-filled 
drawing-room, where the grand, stately old man, 
pleased with his daughter’s pleasure, and happy 
in her apparent delight, leads her among the 
guests. The hours pass, when laughing and 
touching him with her fan, she declares that he 
has stepped upon and torn her dress—her birth- 
day dress. Ah, she must leave the room and 
change it. And so, with heightened color and 
light laugh, she passes into that ante-room 
which communicates with the state apartments. 
With a petulant word she clears the ante-room 
of any lingering lovers, and sets a maiden as 
sentry at the ball-room door, that none (such 
was the will of the princess of the evening) 
might intrude upon her privacy in these rooms. 
Once Sir George essayed to pass, but laughingly 
acquiesced in being forbidden and driven back. 

And the dance went on, and the mirth waxed 
fuller, and the music louder, and the ball-room 
from end to end was one blaze of light, and col- 
or, and beauty. 

Meanwhile, Dorothy, having changed her 
dress, habited in close-fitting black velvet, her 
long, pale-gold hair tied in a knot behind her 
head, passed from the state-room into the ante- 
room. Her attendant was waiting, finger on 
| lip, at the ball-room entrance. Just then the lond 
| burst of music and of laughter rang out, and 
| Dorothy, with fearful steps now, glided through 
| the ante-room, out at the little side-door, down 
the ten steps to the terrace. 
| Suddenly clasped in a strong arm, she could 
j have screamed, but restrained herself, hearing 
| the whispered words, “And soon you will be my 
| wife!’ 
| They steal up those stone stairs into the walk 
| between the sycamores above the terrace; the 
| leaves rustle beneath their fearful tread; an owl 
| hoots above; the music seems to scream after 
| them from the window! And the girl trembles, 
| and clings to her lover, and he hastens her on, 
| half catching her fear And so they hurry on; 
} and they reach the low wall which bounds the 
| syeamore walk; and there waits the squire with 
, Sir John’s strong horse, and a lady’s fleet pal- 
| frey. 
| A touch, a spring, and they are swiftly and 
| noiselessly speeding over the wet, spongy turf. 

Alas, for Sir George when, after long-com- 
| pelled disbelief, the truth was forced upon his 
| tender old heart! 





My shadow falls upon my grave, 
So near the brink I stand; 
She might have stayed a little yet, 
| And led me by the hand! 

Nay, for he might have lived long years yet— 
} the brave and hearty old man—but for that 
| eruel nicht. 

The glory of Haddon was gone. The state of 
the King of the Peak was no longer kept up. 
Of his two hundred retainers the most part 
dropped away, nor did he care to supply their 
places. ‘The rough, tender heart was broken. 
| From that night the strong man drooped and 
} went about bent, and trembling, and old. A 
| dull despondency settled upon him, and poor lit- 
| tle Maud, his youngest child, who tried her best, 
| could never awake him from it. 

He would stay by the fire, drumming on the 
arm of his huge oak chair, and dreamilv gazing 
into the ashes. He was very patient and gentle. 
He never said a hard word of her who had left 
him. Only his joy of life had gone; only his 
faithful old heart was broken. 


Ay, call her on the barren moor, 
And call her on the hill, 

’Tis nothing but the heron’s cry, 
And plover’s answer shrill ; 

My child is flown on wilder wings 
Than they have ever spread, 

And I may even walk a waste 
That widened when she fled. 


And so the days and months went on with 
him, and even a year or two. 





Then the anniversary of that day came round, 
and had darkened into evening. The old man 


scenes transpired. Two figures are standing widowed father, the first serious opposition to‘ sat by the fire. More a heap he looked, bent to- 
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gether there, in the oak chair which was too big 
for him now, than that stately and grand Sir 
George Vernon, whom men called the “King of 
the Peak.” | 

Timidly and sadly did Maud watch him; not | 
from Dorothy’s chair; no, he lost all his pa- 
tience and gentleness (which qualitics had grown 
on him) if any one ever by chance took that; 
but from a low stool near his feet. 

For two hours he had sat unmoved, and Maud 
had full leisure to wonder whether a tender, ur- | 
gent message that she had sent to Dorothy | 
would touch that unkind heart; and if it did, 
how the old knight would meet his ungrateful 
child. 

Suddenly Maud was startled by his voice, and 
by something strange in it, unnatural, new to 
her: 

“Maud,” he said, “Maud, child, Dorothy is a 
long while coming. A long—long—while | 
ing.” 

The girl started and looked at him, almost 
thinking that he must have read her thoughts, 
or that he had discovered her plan. But as she 
looked at him anxiously, she was struck by the | 
strange, troubled brightness in his dull blue eye. 
But he went on, more to himself than to her: | 

“Dorothy, you know, is seventeen—no, eigh- 
teen—years old to-day, and we have got a dance 
for her, and the people will be coming, and she 
will never be ready. She is a good girl, is Doro- 
thy. I angered her once, and I was partly to 
blame; I was hasty; but she is a good girl, and 
she forgave all that and forgot it—ah, she could 
make allowances for her poor old father! Eigh- 
teen years old to-day; and all the company here; 
and [ wish she would come. I want to see 
her’ ——. 

Maud had risen, fearful and anxious, for 
there was a strange, unnatural look in her fa- 
ther’s face. She had risen and put one arm 
round his neck. He took little notice of it, but 
seemed soothed, as if by some old association. 

Meanwhile, there had been a tramping of 
horses’ hoofs on the pavement of the courtyard, 
and a hushed ery of joy and wonder from the 
old steward; and had Maud been less absorbed, 
she might have heard footsteps and the murmur 
of repressed voices drawing near the room. 

She heard them not; but the old knight looked 
up as the door opened, and seeing who stood 
there, staggered to his feet, and hastened with 
tottering alacrity to the door, exclaiming,— 

“Why, Dorothy, dear child, you are late, you 
are late, and all my guests are here; but come, 
give me one kiss, and take my arm, darling, 
and let us come and meet them.” 

[ suppose Dorothy was too much surprised by 
the greeting, too much pained and wonder- 
stricken, let us think, with the change to answer 
or to resist; but, O, it was a pathetic parody of 
that old, proud day! The girl, indeed, ripened 
Into a fuller, richer, grander beauty; but the 
strong and stately man—ah, what a feeble 
wreck—bent and tottering beneath an over-sud- 
den old age, was leading her now, not toa gay 
company, but to the weeping girl by the dying 
fire! 

She is kneeling beside him now, and sobbing. 
He had sunk back into his settle again, and had 
relapsed into that dreamy gazing into the fire. 

“Father, can you forgive me? Father, will 
you not look at me?” 

Then he turned and saw jer sobbing and 
holding his thin, passive hand. 

“Why, Dorothy,” he said, 
What, my girl, so unhappy? That must not be; 
that must not be. I know I spoke sharply, but 
the old man’s bark is worse than his bite. Come, 
ask what you will, I shall not hold out.” 

“Father, my husband is here; may he come 
In? Will you see him?” 





| 





“how is this? 


| ing that long ball-room, and in passing from it 
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responsive form, and to press to her bosom that 

which was all passive to her caresses and indif- 
ferent to her tears. And for her, too, now, there 
was that desolation of the empty shell without 
the kernel. 

And she came once more to live at Haddon as 
of old. But it was said the lady of the Hall was 
getting intoalow way. For she would spend 
hours, moody, long hours, in each day in pac- 





through the ante-room down the ten steps, on 
to the terrace, and thence to walk backwards 
and forwards between the tall sycamores in that 
upper walk, which has since been called by her 
name. 

Thus it came to pass that Sir John at last in- 
sisted on having all the rooms, and specially the 
ball-room, refitted and altered, so that now we 
see the Manners’ peacock alternating through- 
out with the boar’s head crest of that branch of 
the Vernons. 

Then, again, gayety and music resounded 

through the noble mansion. But Dorothy never 
lost a certain grave sadness, which, however, 
had the effect upon her of making her tender- 
hearted to sorrow, and patient with sin, and 
pleased, though herself never merry, that those 
about her should be glad. 
Only once she alluded to the past to her hus- 
band, and that was in explaining to him at first 
her wish to see the Hall hospitable and festive 
again. “It was his way,” she said; ‘“‘and he al- 
ways liked to spread kindliness and happiness 
about him.” 

But she bore her silent sorrow and repentance 
to the grave. 

—_——— +o — 


A YOUNG HERO. 


I was standing on the upper deck of the Aus- 
trian Lloyd steamer, looking my last upon pyr- 
amidal Jaffa, as it rises up in terrace after terrace 
of stern gray masonry against the lustrous even- 
ing sky, with the foam-tipped breakers at its 
feet. At my side, with his elbow on the hand- 
rail, and his short pipe between his teeth, lounged 
the stalwart chief-engineer, a thorough English- 
man, who had spent two-thirds of his life abroad, 
and delighted to get hold of a listener who (as 
he phrased it) “‘has been about a bit.” 

“These Dalmatian seamen aint got an Eng- 
lishman’s pluck when it comes to a real scrape,’ 
said he. 

“Can no one but an Englishman have any 
pluck, then?” asked I, laughing._ 

“Well, I won’t just go for to say that; of 
course & man as is a man will have pluck in him 
all the world over. I’ve seen a Frenchman 
tackle a shark to save his messmate, and I’ve 
seen a Russian stand to his gun after every man 
in the battery but himself had been killed. But 
if you come to that, the pluckiest fellow as ever 
I saw wasn’t a man at all. 

“About three years ago, before I got this berth, 
I was second engineer on board a Liverpool 
steamer bound for New York. There’d been a 
lot of extra cargo sent down just at the last min- 
ute, and we’d had no end of a job stowing it 
away, and that made us late in starting; so that, 
altogether, the cap’n wasn’t in the sweetest tem- 
per in the world, nor the mate either. As for 
the chief-engineer, he was an easy-going chap, 
that nothing could put out. But on the morn- 
ing of the third day out from Liverpool, he came 
down to me in a hurry, looking as if something 
had put him out pretty considerably. 

“<Tom,’ said he, ‘what d’ye think? We just 
found a stowaway.’ That’s the name, you know, 
sir, given to chaps that hide themselves aboard 
outward-bound vessels, and get carried out un- 
beknown to anybody. 
“*Who is he, and where did you find him? 











For a moment a puzzled look came over the 
old man’s brow; then some return of conscious- 
ness came into his eyes, and it was pitiable to 
see the change that came over him. So broken, 
so meck, so submissive to his daughter; and 
when Sir John Manners came and sat beside 
him, such a piteous and trembling endeavor to 
make him welcome, to conciliate him. 

“Twas harsh,’”’ he kept saying; ‘I was hard, 
I know; but you will forgive the old man, won’t 
you, Sir John? And Dorothy, we’ll try to make 
Haddon more lively for her, and you will come 
and see us sometimes.” 

“Twas harsh, | know;” he kept on murmur- 
ing this, as he fell back in his chair; and he 
heard not, or heeded not, his Dorothy’s broken 
words, as she knelt beside him. At last he 
raised himself, and took her tiny hand in his 
thin, long fingers, and petted it, and caressed it, 
and looked at her and smiled, with two big tears 
running down his aged and furrowed cheeks, 
ns he said, “But you’ve forgiven me all that, 
Dorothy, my child, long ago, long ago.” 

And that was all. And now Dorothy’s turn 
had come to link passionate arms about an un- 


said I. 

“Well, we found him stowed away among the 
| casks forward; and ten to one we’d never have 
seen him at all if the skipper’s dog hadn’t sniffed 
him out and began barking. Such a little mite 
as he is, too! Icould almost put him in my 
baccy-pouch, poor little beggar! But he looks 
to be a good-plucked little fellow for all that.’ 

“I didn’t wait to hear any more, but rushed 
on deck, and there I did see a sight, and no mis- 
take. Every man-Jack of the crew, and what 
few passengers we had aboard, were in a ring 
on the forecastle, and in the middle stood the 
first mate looking black as thunder. Right in 
front of him, looking a mere mite among all 
| them biz fellers, was a little bit of a lad, ragged 
as a scarecrow, but with bright, curly hair, and a 
bonnie little face of his own, if it hadn’t been so 
awful thin and pale. But to see the way that lit- 
tle chap held his head up and Icoked about him, 
you'd have thought the whole ship belonged to 
him. 


akey-hole; but the young one wasn’t a bit afraid. | 
He stood straight up, and looked him full in the | 
face with his bright, clear eyes, for all the world | 


have heard a pin drop as the mate spoke. 
“‘Well, you young whelp,’ 
grimmest voice, ‘what’s brought you here?’ 

“It was my step-father that done it,’ said the 
boy, in a weak little voice, but as steady as could 
be. ‘Father’s dead, and mother’s married again, 
and my new father says he won’t have no brats 
about, eating up his wages; and he stowed me 
away when nobody wasn’t lookin’ and gave me 
some grub to keep me going for a day or two, 
till I got to sea. He says I’m to goto Aunt Jane 
at Halifax; and here’s her address.’ 

“And with that, he slipped his hand into the 


per, awful dirty and crumpled up, but with the | 
address on it, right enough. 

“We all believed every word of it, even with- 
out the paper; for his look, and his voice, and 
the way he spoke, was enough to show that there 
wasn’t a ha’porth of lying in his whole skin. 
But the mate didn’t seem to believe it at all. He 


as much as to say, ‘I’m too old a bird to be 
caught with that kind of chaff;’ and then he says 
to him,— 

“‘Look here, my lad; that’s all very fine, but 
it won’tdohere. Some of these men of mine are 
in the secret, and I mean to know the whole sto- 
ry. Now you just point out the man that stowed 
you away and fed you; if you don’t, it’ll be the 
worse for you!’ 

“The boy looked up in his bright, fearless 
way, (it did my heart good to look at him, the 
brave little chap!) and said, quite quietly, ‘I’ve 
told you the truth; I aint got no more to say.’ 
“The mate said nothing, but looked at him for 
a minute as if he’d seen clean through him; and 
then he faced round to the men, looking blacker 
than ever. ‘Reeve a rope to the yard!’ he sang 
out loud enough to raise the dead; ‘smart, now!’ 
“The men all looked at each other, as much as 
to say, ‘What on earth’s acoming now?’ But 
aboard ship, of course, when you're told to doa 
thing, you’ve got todo it. So the rope was hove 
in a jiffy. 

“Now, my lad,’ said the mate, in a hard, 
square kind of voice, that made every word seem 
like fitting a stone into a wall, ‘you see that 
repe? Well, ll give you ten minutes to confess,’ 
(he took out his watch and held it in his hand) 
‘and if you don’t tell the truth before the time’s 
up, I'll hang you like a dog!’ 

“The crew all stared at one another, as if they 
couldn’t believe their ears, (I didn’t believe mine, 


them, like a wild beast waking out of a nap. 
like the roar of a nor’-easter. 


noose round the boy’s neck. 


leaves in the wind. 


behind me. 
‘d’ye think he really means to do it?’ 
if he does, he shall go first, if I swings for it!’ 


but I never felt half as bad as I did then. 


look on some of their faces; and I noticed tha 


the mate was standing, in a way that meant mis 
chief. 


voice breaking in upon the silence like the tol 
of a funeral bell. 


time’s nearly up.’ 


very pale, but firm as ever. 
prayers, please?’ 

“The mate nodded; and down went the poo 
little chap on his knees (with that rope about hi 
neck all the time,) and put up his poor littl 
hands to pray. I couldn’t make out what h 





“The mate was a great, hulking, black-beard- 





a horse, and a voice fit to make one jump through 


ed fellow, with a look that would have frightened | Baltic. 


and kissed him, and burst out a crying like 


said he, in his | You wouldn’t tell a lie to save your life! 


breast of his shirt, and out with a scrap of pa- | 


only shrugged his shoulders with a kind of grin, 


I can tell you,) and then a low growl went among 


«Silence there!’ shouted the mate, in a voice 
‘Stand by to run 
forward! and with his own hands he put the 


“The little fellow never flinched a bit; but 
there were some among the sailors (big, strong 
chaps as could have felled an ox,) as shook like 
As for me, I thought of my 
little curly-haired lad at home, and how it would 
be if any one was to go for to hang him; and at 
the very thought, I tingled all over, and my fin- 
gers clutched hold of a handspike, and held it 


““Tom,’ whispered the chief-engineer to me, 
“T don’t know,’ said I through my tecth, ‘but 


“T’ve been in many an ugly scrape in my time, 
Every 
minute seemed as long as a dozen; and the tick 
of the mate’s watch pricked my ears like a pin. 
The men were very quiet, but there was an ugly 


three or four of’em kept edging forward to where 


“Right minutes!’ said the mate, his great deep 


‘If you’ve got any thing to 
confess, my lad, you’d best out with it, for your 


“«Pye told you the truth,’ answered the boy, 
‘May I say my 


said, (fact, my head was in such a whirl that I’d 
hardly have known my own name,) but I’ll be 
bound God heard it, every word. Then he ups 
on his feet again, and put his hands behind him, 
and said to the mate, quite quietly, ‘I’m ready!’ 

“And then, sir, the mate’s hard, grim face 
broke up all at once, as I’ve seen the ice in the 
He snatched up the boy in his arms 


child; and I think there wasn’t one of us that 
| didn’tdo the same. I know J did, for one. 
“ ‘God bless you, my boy,’ said he, smoothing 


as if he was Prince Alfred himself. You might! the child’s hair with his great hard hand, 


‘You’re a true Englishman, every inch of you! 
Well, 
if so be as your father’s cast ye off, J’Ul be your 
father from this day forth; and if I ever forzet 
you, then may God forget me!’ 

“And he kept his word, too. When we got to 
Halifax, he found the little fellow’s aunt, and 
gave her money to make him comfortable; and 
now he goes to see the youngster every voyage, 
as regular as can be; and to see them together— 
the little chap so fond of him, and not bearing 
him a bit of grudge—it’s about as pretty a sight 
}aseverI saw. And now, sir, asking your par- 
don, it’s time for me to be going below; so I'll 
just wish you good-night.”’ 


| ie 








For the Companion. 
TRIPP’S SERENADE. 


One of the most obtrusive and disgusting qual- 
ities of human nature, as seen in some persons, 
is its capacity for self-admiration. 

There is, for instance, the snobbish fellow—]I 
have one in mind now—whose self-esteem makes 
him contemptuously ridiculous. He fancies that 
he is the coming man, destined to revolutionize 
society. He has discovered that the President of 
his college and the professors are old fogies; that 
religion is superstition, its belief credulity, and 
the Bible a collection of fables. In his opinion, 
few women are at heart virtuous, which causes 
thoughtful people to distrust his mother, who 
educated him, and his sisters, who were his com- 
panions in childhood. As for the well-behaved 
and sensible young men in society, he holds them 
in contempt, as slow fellows, who lack spirit and 
brains. 

A fellow of this sort, whom I shall call Tripp, 
—because it would be cruel to use the name his 
father gave him—is a member of the senior class 
in a college that is supposed to grace our town. 
There is also in the town—and I really cannot 
determine whether it is an unfortunate proximi- 
ty or not—a very select school for young ladies, 
It so happens that Tripp, and another college- 
student, and four young ladies connected with 
the school, board with the same family. ThisI 
know is an unfortunate association for the 
young man, as we shall see. 

Among the other illusions of Tripp’s egotism 
and vanity, is the belief that any lady who 
glances at him twice, does so from admiration 
of his irresistible personal attractions. He then 
ogles her, stares boldly at her, obtains an intro- 
duction, or finds an opportunity of speaking to 
her without an introduction; then pays her 
broad compliments and such patronizing atten- 
tions, that every sensible girl in town has learned 
to detest him. 

Last winter there was a new arrival at our 
boarding-house. It was a Miss Bell. She wasa 
Virginian, proud of her ancestry, of her State, 
of her social standing; and we were equally 
proud of her beauty and unusual grace. 

One morning at breakfast, a day or two after 
her arrival, when the table-girls were engaged 
elsewhere, Miss Bell had the misfortune to ask 4 
favor of Tripp. . He at once made this an excuse 
for some common-place remarks, to which she 
civilly replied, and from that unlucky moment he 
thrust himself upon her notice at the table, stared 
at her in the halls, contrived to meet her in her 
walks, and in a thousand ways intruded his half 
covert, half-open attentions, to her intense dis- 
gust and mortification. 

One evening she was standing a moment:t 
her chamber window, looking at the full moon 
as it rose above the distant hills, when some 
t| thing came up from the garden below, witha 
curious kind of jerking motion, and remained 
. | stationary before the middle pane, as if challeng- 
ing attention. 

Miss Bell gave a little scream. 

1} “What is it—a bat?” suggested her room 
mate, who was cracking filberts with her teeth, 
and munching raisins in a sandwich fashion of 
her own. 

“It is not a bat!” cried the Virginian, posing 
gracefully, and staring into the moonshine. 

There was another jerk of the mysterious 0) 
r | ject, and it struck against the glass as if eager! 
S$} get in. : 
e| “Dorr-bug,” suggested the room-mate again It 
e | a muffled voice, as if this time the raisins intt™ 
fered with her utterance. 

“Flowers?” said Miss Bell, raising the window 
softly, and hooking the object with her parasol 
handle, and drawing it into the room. “De 


bouquets float in the air like moonbeams here 
at the North?” 

“O, it’s that ridiculous Tripp! We have all 
been through it, Miss Bell.” 
a’ “Been through what?” asked the Virginia 
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“Why, all that sort of thing! You know!” 

“No, I do not understand,” Miss Bell said, 
tossing away the flowers, and shaking her skirts 
clear of the stray leaves in a lofty manner. “How 
dares the fellow to insult me this way?” 

“Why, he thinks you admire him. He thinks 
we all doteon him. He flatters himself that he 
could break our hearts as I break these filberts.”’ 

“The puppy!” gasped the Virginian, taking 
the flowers and spinning them into the darkness. 

Later in the night, when her room-mate was 
just beginning to dream of heaps of filberts and 
boxes of raisins, Miss Bell cried out,— 

“Now that I think of it, how did those flowers 
get opposite the window ?” 

“He pokes them up on the end of a pole,” was 
the drowsy reply. ‘“‘He’s always ridiculous.” 

The next morning Miss Bell, with the consent 
of the landlady, took another room. Some one 
—who, I do not know,—then suggested that fora 
time the chambermaid be permitted to occupy 
the room; and, by some unexplained process, the 
landlady’s assent to this arrangement was ob- 
tained. 

Maria was a colored girl, very much respected 
by us all, not only for her good-nature and kind 
heart, but for her shrewdness. If she received 
any instructions in regard to the part she was 
to enact in the coming drama, she has been wise 
enough to keep her own counsel. 

Having left her room and changed her seat at 
the table, Miss Bell ignored her admirer in every 
way that a lady could, and maintain her own 
respect. But Tripp was not easily extinguished, 
and his disagreeable attentions were continued. 
Maria, meanwhile, was in the full enjoyment of 
gifts of flowers, and fruits, and all kinds of of- 
ferings, that came bobbing up to the chamber 
window almost every evening on the long pole, 
to the delight of Tripp, as he saw his love-tokens 
disappear through the casement with a brisk- 
ness always suggestive of more. 

One day Maria declared, with much rolling of 
her eyes and an unusual display of her white 
teeth, that she was “gwine to have a serenade, 
and anybody as ’joyed music could share it wid 
her. She was awfully afeered she should fall 
asleep and never hear a word of it, and she 
would be so thankful if any or all of us would 
give her notice when it had done gone and com- 
menced.” 

All that night Maria waited near the open 
window for her serenade. The next she waked 
and dozed alternately, until the night air brought 
on a frightful ague, which ended in a swollen 
face and an irritable temper. 

IT had her comfortably in bed on the third 
night, with her face steaming with hot applica- 
tions of vinegar, hoping this would bring some 
alleviation of her sufferings, and had seated my- 
self to read for an hour or two, that if needed I 
might be of service to her again before retiring, 
when I heard the twang of a guitar, and a pre- 
monitory cough, as if some one was preparing 
for a vocal exhibition. 

It isnot every young man who can touch the 
“light guitar,’ but Tripp can, and what is more, 
he has touched it until half the fathers in town 
have anathematized him as a nocturnal nui- 
sance. The moment, therefore, I heard the 
twang, I knew that Maria’s anticipations were 
about to be realized. — 

Thinking she must have fallen asleep, and that 
it was more important she should sleep than 
listen to the serenade, I went on with my read- 
ing without complying with her wish to be 
“rapped up.” 

Directly, there was a bounce and hubbub in 
her room, and the window went up with a bang. 

“Look here, mister, what you up to down dar?” 

There was a slight hesitation in the voice out- 
side, but it rallied and went on, and so did 
Maria. 

“Stop dat ar’! How dar’ you wake me up, 
and dis chile mos’ dead wid her sufferin’s? 
Can’t you find anyt’ing more ’spectable to be a 
doin’ on, den to be howlin’ round under win- 
dows like mad cats? Go long wid you! Scat!” 


Something went rattling down through the 
darkness. 


“There’s the bouquets you’s been a histing up 
here on a pole, and dere’s your oranges, and 
nuts, and tother fixin’s!’” 

The guitar was as mute now as the harp on 
Tara’s walls. If the soul of its music was not 
equally dead, it was because vanity is of all 
follies the hardest to die. 

A faint voice stole up from the speck below 
asking for Miss Bell, and inquiring if that was 
Rot Miss Bell’s room and window. 

“I guess ’taint,” blustered out Maria. “I’s 
been a rooming here myself; and you a prowlin’ 
round a colored pussen this way!” 

“Do you mean to say that vou have taken all 
of my presents, and—hem—read all my notes 
and verses?” ‘asked the voice. 

“Yes, sah, I mean to say jes dat! 


There was a dead silence—then a suppressed 
giggle, and crack went a filbert. 

Somebody was listening besides me. 

“Impossible! This must be Miss Bell’s room.” 

“Well,it taint, I tell ye—sogolong. Clar out, 
Isay. And next time you go serenading a lady 
you’d bes’ find out aforehand whedder she’s 
colored or white!” 

Down went the window with aslam, and there 
was the sound of retreating footsteps along the 
terrace. The next morning there was a chair 
leaning against the breakfast-table that was 
not occupied. For some reason it was also 
empty on the following morning, and has not 
been used by the young man who formerly 
graced it, from that day to this. It is supposed 
he is on some serenading expedition. As Miss 
Bell is not disconsolate at his absence, and 
Maria declares she won’t “have no white trash 
warblin’ under her winder,” the public is in- 
vited to encourage him to extend his travels. 

——_——- +o 
GOOD WORDS OR NONE. 


Let us try to smooth all the rough corners 
Which come in our way that we can; 
Scorn the office of gossip and tattler, 
And each of us act like a man! 
Remember that there is no knowing— 
There may some of ws happen to fall,— 
So you see the good sense of my motto— 
If you can’t speak in praise don’t at all! 


——— +o 


For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 
By C, A. Stephens, 
CHAPTER VI. 

Packing up the Compass—We try to get a Fire— 
The two Methods of Fire-kindling—Failure 
of the Flint-and-Steel Method—Failure of the 
“Indian Method’’—Discouraged. 

No one can tell just what he can do, or really what 
capabilities he has, until necessity or some other 
strong motive forces him to develop his hidden 
qualities. If Larry and I had discovered a pot of 
gold at home, we should not have felt half the joy 
we now felt at the success of our compass-needle, the 
result of our own invention. We tried it over and 
over twenty times, to be certain it was a genuine 
thing; and when it had never once failed to turn 
north, we took the needle and the cork carefully out 
of the pail and put them, with the magnetic jack- 
knife, into one of the empty match-boxes. 

“We will keep them in there together, so that 

they may steep each other and keep strong,” said 

Larry. 

And always after that, when we were not using the 
needle to ascertain the direction we proposed to 
journey, I kept the box in my inside jacket pocket. 

After making over experiments with the nee- 
dle, we ate our breakfast. It seemed of no use to 
dress the gull that Jack had brought; for we were 
neither of us hungry enough to relish it raw. 

“And now the next thing for us to do is to get a 
fire,’ said Larry. 

That was evident enough; for without a fire we 
could not cook any game that we might kill; and we 
knew that we should be forced in some way to kill 
game after our biscuits and pork were gone—or 
starve. This thought made us serious again. 

I had heard old people say that before matches 
were invented people used to obtain fire in a tinder 
box by using a flint and steel. Larry said he had 
been thinking of that; but we had neither flint, nor 
tinder, nor steel, except our knife-blades. Heremem- 
bered reading an Indian story, where the savages 
made a fire by rubbing two sticks of wood together. 

“We can try both ways,” said he. ‘First let’s try 
to strike a spark with our knife-blades, or a piece 
of iron; then, if we don’t succeed, we will try the In- 
dian way. Now you better pick to pieces some pic- 
ces of eloth from the cotton lining of the coats, for 
lint, while I go to the shore and see if I can geta 
big bolt or spike from the timbers.” 

When he came back I had a little pile of lint and 
threads picked. He had wrenched a crooked, rusty 
bolt out of a piece of the wreck that lay upon the 
shore. It was about a foot and a half long, and was 
broken off, and was splintered and ragged at one end. 
Larry said that by striking down with the ragged 
end of the iron against the side of a rock, he hoped to 
get a spark that would catch on the cotton lint. 

The lint was therefore placed in a layer under the 
edge of a granite rock. Larry then began striking 
with the bolt. I think he must have struck the rock 
more than fifty times before we saw a single spark, 
and that flashed only for the least instant of time, 
and did not go near the lint. By this time, too, the 
threads and lint were sprinkled with grit and bits of 
rock, which the ragged bolt had torn off. 

Larry stopped to take breath, while I shook the 
dust and fragments of rock from the lint. Then he 
went to work again harder than before. This time 
he struck a good many sparks, but none of them 
went into the lint, save one, and that did not ignite 
the threads. 

“Let me try it,” said I. 

Larry was tired, and for the next ten minutes I 
struck and struck, till my hands were so jarred and 
numb that the old bolt almost dropped from them. 

‘We must not get discouraged,” exclaimed Larry. 

Then I tried again, and struck more than a hundred 
blows. Only three sparks were the result; and 
what made it seem the more hopeless was, that when 











a spark did happen to fall on the lint it went out 
without any more effect than it would have pro- 
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duced on stone. Perhaps if we had had tinder the 
sparks might have caught. 

Larry continued the blows against the rock a while 
longer, and then thought we had better try the back 
of one of our jack-knife blades on a flinty stone, held 
over the lint. Going off among the rocks we searched 
for stones that looked like flint, and after some time 
found one that was tolerably fine-grained and bright. 


back of my knife; for he did not want to use the 
magnetic blade for fear the blows would injure it. 

{In this the boys were right. Blows and rough 
usage do injure magnets, and will sometimes entirely 
destroy their magnetic properties.] 

Well, he tried for some time, and so did I, but we 
neither of us drew a spark from the knife. I thought 
that perhaps it was not the right kind ofa stone, so 
we searched again and tried several of different 
colors, but without success. There was not a spark 
in them or in the knife-blade; we did not knew 
which the spark would come from; though I have 
since been told that it is the steel which gives out the 
spark. 

“I'm discouraged,” said I. “We can’t get our fire 
in this way. Let’s try the Indian way.” 

We went to the shore and got a piece of the. 
broken deck. The wood was hard pine. Larry | 


sun had dried the wood somewhat. We carried | 
both to our camp under the crag, and having fastened 
the ends of the plank securely by placing large stones 
upon it, Larry selected a place near the centre, and 
began to rubit with the end of the oar. A smooth 
crease was soon made in the plank, and he then fell 
to rubbing in good earnest. I told him that he looked 
like a washerwoman scrubbing a floor with a long- 
handled mop. The oar was too long, so we broke 
off the blade, leaving a stick about four feet in 
length. The lint and splinters were placed near by, 
and we then began rubbing steadily, first Larry and 
then myself. 

When he became tired I took the stick and rubbed 
with all my might till-he was ready to take it again. 
The crease soon grew warm, and by the time we had 
rubbed fifteen minutes it was hot to the touch; but 
the heat did not seem to increase. After twenty-five 
minutes of steady application, we were so wearied 
that we could scarcely keep the stick moving with 
the necessary speed; but we did not want to lose 
what we had gained, so Larry made an extra effort, 
driving the stick swiftly and with all his force, until 
he did raise a little smoke. 





Instantly I placed some of the lint, and a little of 
the dust which had worked up from the crease into 
the hot groove, but it did not blaze, though Larry 
rubbed till the perspiration fell from his face in great 
drops. 

Then we were obliged to rest, and the wood at 
once grew cold again. We were hungry. The sun 
looked as if it might be noon. We had worked hard 
all the forenoon and had accomplished nothing. 

“Let’s have a final trial before we eat our dinner,” 
said Larry. So at it we went again, pressing still 
harder this time upon the oar handle, and relieving 
each other oftener. Several times the crease—which 
Was now worn to a large groove—snapped faintly ; 
but we could not make a blaze. 

“There!” cried Larry, throwing himeelf flat on the 
ground, ‘‘we can’t do it! I don’t believe anybody 
can! The story is all a made-up lie! I don’t be- 
lieve the Indians ever got fire from two pieces of 
wood!” 

“Neither do I!” I exclaimed. “I never will believe 
another story of the sort.” 

(As a matter cf fact the Indians do frequently kin- 
dle a fire by rubbing a stick on adry log. But it is 
always a difficult task, requiring strength and prac- 
tice to succeed. The boys were wrong in their con- 
clusion, but we do not wonder. Indeed, we greatly 
doubt whether any of our boy readers could ignite 
two sticks by rubbing them together. Let them try.] 

We rested awhile, and then ate dinner. 

“We must get a fire in some way,” said Larry. 

“I’m sure I can’t think of any other way,” said I. 

“Well, perhaps we better not bother our heads 
about it this afternoon,’ Larry replied. “We can 
wait and dream over it. I propose that we make 
some bows and arrows.” 

“What of?” Isaid. ‘What kind of wood?” 

“The Indians sometimes make bows of ash—white 
ash,” said Larry. ‘They used to make them of 
round cedar limbs, dried, and also of hemlock 
limbs.” 

“T’ve heard that they made them of hornbeam,” 
saidI. ‘But we used to make-bows of split cedar, 
when I was at home.” 

“We don’t want toy bows!” cried Larry. “We 





must have long, heavy bows, that will throw an ar- | 
row spiteful enough to kill a hear, if we should hap- ! 


Holding this over the lint, Larry began to strike the | 
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pen to meet one, I don’t suppose the Indians al- 
| ways used the same kind of wood. Any tough, 
| springy wood will do.” 
| Ithought thatif wecould find another of the ashen 
| oars, we might make, at least, one good bow from it. 
'If we had not broken the paddle that came ashore 

that would have answered. Now it was only good 
| for arrows. 
We could not find any more oars; nothing but 
broken planks and the brig’s oak ribs. 
| “We shall have to use oak, Skip,” remarked Larry, 
after our fruitless search. We queried whether oak 
| would be sufficiently elastic. It was certainly hard 
enough, as we found, on attempting to cut into the 
rib. 

“How long is it best to make them?” asked Larry, 
selecting the largest and sharpest of our nine jack- 
knives. I thought four feet long would do. Larry said 
six. So we split the difference, and measured off for 
| five feet, spanning it with our hands. Larry then 

cut a deep notch into the corner of the squared rib, 
| five feet from the end. It took him some time, the 
wood was so dense and hard. Then, beginning at 
the end, we split from the corner a section as deep 
as the notch he had cut. ‘To do this we used the big 
blade of one of the knives and the heavy piece of 
iron bolt for a hammer. As we drove the knife- 


found an oar that had belonged to the boats. The | blade through the wood we followed it with a wedge 


to separate the pieces, and to avoid as much friction 
as possible, It required a deal of hard pounding to 
drive the blade, and the back was battered very 
much. But we worked on untila strip of oak, five 
feet in length and two inches through, had been sev- 
ered from the ship’s rib. 

“It feels pretty springy,” said Larry, bending it 
across his knee. 

It was as much as he could do to bend it. We 
needed two strips. So we went to work in the same 
way on the corner of the other rib. In an hour o¢ 
more we had obtained a second strip. It was not 
quite so stiffas the first, but it waselastic. The next 
thing to do was to whittle off the corners, and make 
strips of an oval form. Taking the strips to our 
camp under the crag, where we were sheltered from 
the wind, we spent another hour in cutting them 
into shape. 

“Will the cod-line, he strong enough for them?” 
questioned Larry. 

It was intended to be strong enough to hold a for- 
ty-pound cod; but I doubted whether it would be 
strong enough for the stiffest bow. So Larry braid- 
ed three strands of it for his bow. He had claimed 
the thickest strip. I thought the single line would 
do for mine; but in order to save the whole force of 
the rebound of the bow from coming on the string, I 
put it on loosely; that is, I did not bend the bow at 
all before I tied the string. Larry, on the contrary, 
bent his bow, and kept it in that position by his cord, 
He thought that a bow throws with greater force if 
the bow-string is tight. I differed from him. When 
the string is on loosely, the arrow gets the whole 
force of the spring; when it is on tight, the string 
stops the recoil before it is fully given, and therefore 
apart of the rebound goes to strain and perhaps 
snap your string, instead of driving your arrow. 

After adjusting the string, I found that it was as 
much as I could do to bend the wood. The seasoned 
oak was very stiff. Icould not bend Larry’s. In- 
deed, it required all of his strength to bend it. . 

“Now for our arrows!” he exclaimed. ‘Let's 
make them heavy and long. It isn’t for fancy shots 
that we want these, but for hard hitting at short dis- 
tances—two and three rods. If a catamount, ora 
wild-cat, or a bear should come at us, we want some- 
thing that will strike with about as much force as a 
bullet.” 

“What shall we have for points to the arrows?” I 
queried. ‘We can’t pierce any thing unless we have 
sharp iron or steel points.” 

“T haven't thought yet,” Larry replied. 
make the arrows first.” 

By splitting the oar we managed to get two heavy 
and two light pieces of wood that answered well for 
arrows. Larry made his three feet long. Mine 
was a few inches shorter. We decided to have one 
with a large blunt head, for knocking over small 
game, like squirrels, (if we should find any) and 
hares, and partridges; but the other we wanted to 
use for defence, and therefore the head ought to be 
heavy and sharp. The large nails from the ship's 
planks would do, if pointed, but we had no way of 
sharpening them. 

“Why not take some of our knife-blades?”’ said I. 

Larry said he did not like to break the knives. It 
seemed too bad. But I thought as we had so many 
of them they might as well do us some good, as to 
be carried uselessly in our pockets. 

After a little thought, Larry proposed to put the 
blade into the arrow, handle and all. It seemed at 
first as if this would make the arrow-head too clum- 
sy; but on comparing the weight of the arrow with 
that of the knife we saw that it would not. The 
handle, too, could be set more firmly into the head 
than the end of the bare blade. So we cut into one 
side of the arrow enough to insert the handle, with 
the big blade open, and then wound a piece of the 
cod-line round both, drawing it very tight. In this 
way we got our knife-blade for arrow-points, and 
very good ones they made. 

“Aren’t they savage-looking weapons!” Larry ex- 
claimed, when we had finished. ‘Rough-looking, 
but that does not matter. Let’s try them.” 

We set up the pine plank, and standing off fifteen 
paces, shot with our blunt-leads first. They made 
dents about half an inch deep. 

“We shall have to practice before we can hit ac- 
curately,’’ Larry observed; for we did not succeed in 
hitting the plank at every attempt. 

So we concluded to practice every day, till we could 
hit the bigness of one’s hand at tliree pods. 


“Let's 
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There was a little hesitation before we decided‘to | which all Christendom sips, we were provided 
ane  ns arrows at the plank, for fear of | with table-spoons of the largest size. It seemed 
aking them; as we we cious . ; : : 
er ht ut as we were anxious to see how aq to ladle out our drink like soup, and Laura, 
hard they would hit, we agreed to shoot themonce; .... 2 U : . 
apiece, standing te i eee sitting down with her head all tied up ina blue 
piece, standing ten paces off, and not straining the 3 a. os 
bows very hard. | veil, would not touch it till she had brought out 
Larry shot first. His arrow went into the board | the silver teaspoon which she carries when trav- 
and then shut up; that is, the arrow turned at right | elling. 
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angles to the blade. It had gone fully two inches 
into the plank, for we could just see the point of the 
blade on the other side. The blade had simply 


turned in the handle, but had neither torn out, nor | 


loosened the lashings. 
Mine did not shut, but struck at an angle across | 
the grain of the plank, cutting in about an inch and | 
a half. | 
We did not shoot again; but Larry was confident 
that at two rods he could easily kill a bear 
+> — | 

MY FIRST DAY IN PARIS. 


* " ! 
From a Correspondent. 


| 
Ah, such a brilliant sight as rected our tired | 
eyes as we drove leisurely from the depot! Ev- | 
ery where light, everywhere commotion; crowds 
of people hurrying along, laughing and chatting; 
carriages dashing by, some of them filled with 
ladies dressed in fine clothes, ready for party or | 
opera. Laura clapped her hands snd laughed | 
like a child. 

“How different from gloomy, smoky old Lon- 
don!” she exclaimed. “Here every thing is life, | 
and lizht, and beauty. If it were only daytime, 
and my hair only out of curl-papers! Never | 
mind, we'll have a jolly time to-morrow!” 

With his usual thoughtfulness, papa had sent 
vn to the old botel where he had stopped once 
before, and engaged apartments for us. It was 
rather disappointing to be driven out of the light, 
and beauty, and merriment, into a sombre and 


silent quarter of the city, to stop before a great, 
arched gateway, like that of a gloomy castle, 
with two dim lights flickering on each side. 
Laura declared she could never enter such a pris- 
on-like place, and peered anxiously about while 
the coachman rung the bell. 

“If the ladies of the house who kept the hotel 
when I was here three years ago still remain,” 
said papa, “I promise vou some interesting con- 
versation. They may have gone away, however, 
there have been so many changes in three years.”’ 

“There’s the garcon,” said papa, and a great 
noise sounded as the thick doors were unlocked 
and thrown open. 





“It’s not a bit of fun,” she said, pouting, “to 
| sit all alone by ourselves. One wants to see 
faces, and study manners and customs.”’ 

“And then one wants to be seen,” said her 
father, laughing good-naturedly. 

The next morning I had a provoking headache. 
Papa could only attend to business that day, but 
Laura and her father went sight-seeing, regret- 
ting that I could not go along with them. 

So [ made up my mind to spend a lonesome 
day, when shortly after papa had gone out, and 
I was sitting in my wrapper in one of the easiest 
of easy-chairs, I was somewhat surprised at the 
entrances of a tall, stately, handsome woman, 
dressed in black. 

“Tam Madam Charlotte,” she said, her Eng- 
ish a little broken; “ your papa said you were 
alone, so I have come in.” 

I thanked her, and she seated herself. Of 
course the conversation turned upon the war, 
and, though dressed in the deepest black, and 
worn with care, und anxiety, and deep sorrow, 
she did not seem averse to talk about it. 

“LT? Empereur took my eldest son,” she said, 
“to fight for Maximilian. I never thought to 
see him come home again, but he did; and the 
second time L’Empereur took my boy, and he 
was killed. Ah,” and she shook her head, “I 
hate all kings! They are very bad, very bad!’’ 

‘Did you stay here all through the war?” I 
asked. 

“Qui, ma’mselle. I have been here in two 
revolutions beside. Ah, I have seen enough of 
blood, and barricades, and dead men. IT hate 
the name of rifle, cannon and shell. All things 
of war are horrible. When will the ben Dieu 
permit that such terrible carnage be stopped ?” 

“But this last war was worse than all.” 

“There was never any thing like it, it seems 
tome. My boy had but just come home and sat 
down by the fireside unwounded, and I was 
thanking God in my heart, when the war burst 
onus. Then my younger boy, just from college, 
he must have the war-fever and leave me alone, 
for he would go with his brother, It has almost 
broken my heart. Indeed, I have no wish to 
live. Nothing appears pleasant. All things are 
dark, and my fate seems cruel. 











“Ah, ma’mselle Maric!’ exclaimed papa, as 
we were all ushered into a small room where sat 
a vouthful-appearing little woman in the midst 
of great books that looked like ledgers. She was 
pretty, wore a frilled cap, and was dressed in 
deep mourning. 

She evidently remembered papa, for her face 
grew quite charming as she smiled, and, taking 
down some keys, she threw a black mantle over 
her head, chatting all the time in French, and 
left the porter’s lodge, opening another door. 

Four pretty rooms were shown us, a sweet lit- 
tle bedroom, whieh Laura and I were to share 
together, a parlor, handsomely furnished in 
crimson and gold, which was to be our recep- 
tion-room, a dining-room, and a sleeping room 


larger than either, furnished with two handsome | 


single beds with draperies. 

Ma’mselle Marie followed, explaining and 
apologizing—the house was so full, that was the 
best she could do; and papa professed himself 
quite satisfied; so were we all but Laura, who 
chose to find fault with every thing. 

Papa asked after Madam Charlotte, whom he 
had known before the war; and ma’mselle shook 
her head as she replied that madam was in 
poor health; that she had lost two sons in the 
late battles, and the mourning she wore was 
for them-—‘‘and for my only brother,” she add- 
ed, the tears starting to her eves. 

As if by magic, the table was spread while we 
were talking, with bread and butter, delicious 
white little rolls, such as I never tasted before, 
butter, sweet and fresh as June roses, and choe- 
olate served in huge china bowls. 

Instend of the delicate silver teaspoons with 


“In this place we were comparatively secure, 
vet I could show you the marks of balls and fire 
not a metre from this very house. Ah, it was 
an awful time. War changed every thing, even 
the women. 

“Do you see that door over there?” and she 
pointed to the end of the courtyard. I signified 
that I did. 

“Old Clare lives there. She was the wife of 
the shoemaker. Every hotel like this has its 
shoemaker, its carpenter; its tailor, if possible, 
its barber. We get as many of the trades as we 


an. 

‘Well, Clare lived there with her husband, it 
must have been ten years, in that very room. 
He was a grand-looking old man, and very af- 
fectionate. There seemed a secret in their lives, 
for both of them, [am sure, had seen betterdays. 

“Very well, in the war time, Pierre Metzrott, 
who had always been a Liberal, joined the Com- 
mune. At the last he was butchered, with many 
others. But they say that after his death his old 
wife killed six of the Prussian soldiers with her 
own hands. I don’t know; it is only rumored; 
nobody speaks aloud, yet I think she is crazed. 

“She still lives there, and cobbles shoes after 
a fashion, but you should hear her talk. I won- 
der sometimes that they spare her. You must 
go there and see her; perhaps she will tell you 
that she was one of the crowd who went through 
the palace of the Tuilleries after the Empress 
Eugenie fled. She loves to relate how she tore 
the lace spreads on the beds, and broke whatever 
she could lay her hands upon. You would not 
think her such a woman, but misfortune has 
changed her. She tells how, when she was bend- 
| ing over her husband’s dead body, a Prussian 
kicked the old man, and she killed him, so she 
says, with a pistol she carried with which to 
defend herself. I think she would do it, when 
| her blood is up.” 

“Did you get the bodies of your sons?” I asked. 

“Never,” she replied. “They were killed at 
Sedan, and I shall never even know where they 
are buried. Think for what I brought them into 
the world! one to be thrown at the age of twen- 
ty-three, the other at nineteen, into a nameless 
grave. The Emperor has made me a childless 
woman. May he be recompensed!” 

“Were von not afraid to stay here?” I asked. 
| She smiled as she answered, “I have seen too 
_ many barricades to be afraid. The Frenchwomen 
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of the middie classes are familiar with the word| rent orb in the manner just described. An 
Revolution. I did not mind the fire and the} acute German observer claims to see signs that 
shells so much as I did the want. Often we] the sun will soon develop another still. When 
would go whole days without any other food| we remember that his direct children number 
than a little raw flour or some grains of corn. | (so far as discovered) only sixteen or seventeen 
We took every thing for food in that time. Per-| as yet, and that he has material enough to make 
Look | fourteen hundred thousand more as Dig as the 
earth, we can readily believe that the king of 
day will not quite exhaust himself into planet 
fragments until a good while after we are dead, 
What we find in nature, of the results of 
countless centuries of formation and change, as 
seen in coal, and granite, and marble, and in 
the million precious gems beneath the land and 
sea, reminds us that in general, God only “ere. 
ates’’ crude elements of things, perfecting them 
afterwards by a slow process and growth, which 
; woes far to confirm the theory of the origin and 
history of the world, known as the “Nebular 
Hiypothesis.”” Man seems to be the only excep. 
tion to this, who, we are expressly told, was 
made in God’s own image. 

Our Bible account of the creation was revealed 
for the earth alone. For that reason it has 
entire reference to earthly readers, and every 
thing is described from an earthly point of view. 
It says, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens (the starry universe) and the earth,” 
precisely as a Bible for the people of Mars would 
say,—“In the beginning God created the heay- 
ens—and Mars.” 

Revelation assigns no date for the creation of 
the sun. During the first of the six ages called 
“days,” into which the work of creation was 
divided, God brought light into being. The 
fourth “‘day,’’ when He said, “Let there be lights 
in the firmament,’ He probably spent in fitting 
and arranging the shining of the luminaries of 
the sky to our atmosphere, so as to make them 
reliable means of marking time. It is not said 
that He created the sun on the fourth “‘day,”’ but 
that He “made” it to rule the day, which in the 
Hebrew means equally set (or constituted) it the 
ruler of the day, though it had really been in 
being long before. 


haps it will not be best to particularize. 
quick! there is old Clare!” 





I rushed to the window. A woman venerable 
and handsome, her silver locks curling from be- 
neath the kerchief she had thrown over her 
head, was just stepping ont of the door. She 
was tall, almost stately in her appearance. Her 
gown was of some black stuff, and simply made, 
but it hung in heavy folds round her fine figure. 
Looking toward the clock from under the arch 
of her bent right hand, she stood for a moment, 
then gazed slowly round tlhe enclosure, so that I 
was enabled to see her face—a most striking 
countenance. 

“We have always called her Lady Clare,”’ said 
Madam Charlotte, smiling, “but we can get 
nothing from her concerning her past history. 

“Ma’mselle, what shall I order for your din- 
ner?” And after this prosaic question Madam 
Charlotte vanished, leaving me plunged in 


thought. JESSIE. ee 


SAVED BY A HORSE. 

Poor Timmy Brown, like Tam O’Shanter, was 
fond of boon companions, and of taking the so- 
cial glass at late hours of the night,— indulgences 
that cost him many miles of travel in fair weath- 
er and foul, for he lived some distance from the 
village, and was obliged to journey to and fro 


eases eee 
GENIUS IMMORTAL. 


So works the man of just renown 
On men, when centuries have flown; 
For what a good man would attain, 
The narrow bounds of life restrain; 
And this the balm that genius gives— 
Man dies, but after death he lives. 
From the German of Goethe. 


aan teaioa 
on horseback. 
THE EARTH —— oF THs The faithful beast on which he rode became so 


accustomed to his moods that he would bear his 
master at all hours and in all weathers without 
allowing him to lose his balance and break his 
worthless neck, as the man might have done if 
the horse had not been wiser than the rider. 
There are those living to-day who affirm that it 
was easy to tell how many glasses Timmy car- 
ried, by the manner in which the careful brute 
adapted its paces to the rider’s lurches. 

Tim one day went to tue village for a spree, 
while the townspeople were repairing a bridge 
that spanned a chasm some thirty feet deep, over 
which the horse was compelled to pass. By 
carelessness on the part of one of the workmen, 
the bridge, at nightfall, was Jeft with the string 
pieces unplanked, and without lantern or ob- 
struction to warn such unfortanates as chance 
brought to the dangerous locality. 

Timmy, in blissful ignorance of this, as well 
as of all other evils, set out for home soon after 
midnight, with just sense enough left to give the 
reins to the beast, and devote his few remaining 
wits to the rather dubious task of holding on. 
The two proceeded in a satisfactory manner un- 
til they reached the chasm, when the horse, per- 
ceiving the danger, stopped. 

Tim waxed wroth, as people frequently do 
when others fail in their duties, and urged the 
beast forward with curses and blows, until, des- 
perate, the creature stepped upon the string- 
pieces, and commenced a walk for life or death. 
The sagacity and carefulness of the horse saved 
the brainless wretch upon his back, and took 
him safely to his own door. 

When Tim was sobered, some of his friends 
took him to the chasm, and he was then able 
fully to realize the peril he had escaped. It was 
a temperance lecture to which he was compelled 
to listen. Fortunately, he was shocked into® 
realizing sense of his depravity, and saved. And 
it is to his credit that the faithful horse was ever 
afterward kindly cared for, and when it paid 
the debt of nature, Tim had the body decently 
buried, and the grave marked by a stone. 

Cc. W. F. 


The knowledge that the orbs which roll in in- 
finite space bear a family relationship to each 
other is entirely of modern date. The classic 
ancients, to whom revelation had never taught 
the story, nor science the system of created 
things, called Uranus and Terra (heaven and 
earth) the children of Chaos, which was so far a 
very natural and safe theory; but when they 
came to account for the sun, they made it much 
younger than the earth. 

It now seems probable that the “chaos” out of 
which our earth and the other planets originally 
came, was none other than the mighty mass at 
the centre of our orbit which we now call the 
sun. The wonderful instrument called the spec- 
troscope, and the actual fragments of ‘‘cosmical” 
matter left on our world now and then by fall- 
ing meteors, have proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that the different heavenly bodies are com- 
posed of the same materials. 

The evidences found in geology that the earth 
was once a fluid mass, the well-known tendency 
of soft bodies to throw off pieces of themselves 
when revolving swiftly, and the fact that the 
earth and many other planets have satellites, 
lead us directly toward the striking theory of 
La Place, that the wilderness of stars was, when 
spoken into existence by the Creator, a vast, 
nebulous bulk, “without form, and void.” 

His hand set it rolling in infinity, gradually 
rounding to a sphere—a chaos, indeed, but con- 
taining countless unshaped systems, to be hurled 
off, age after age, as it increased its motion, thus 
taking a separate existence. 

One of the fragments hurled off thus from the 
primal mass was that which became our solar 
system. It was the Chaos of the old Greek my- 
thology dimly pointed to as the first of the gods. 

This matter flung off fragments of its own into 
space, and they became the planets. The plan- 
ets in turn flung off fragments of their own 
which became moons. It is even asserted that 
one of the moons (of Saturn) has thrown off a 
fragment to make for itself a litle moon. Thus 
in the grand process of unfolding form and 
power, the earth took its place in the universe 
of worlds—held, like its sister stars, by gravita- 
tion’s law, to the sun from which it came. 

An English astronomer thinks he has got] the changes in the heavens: 


pn see 
DOLEFUL PROSPECTS. 

If the study of astrology were not quite out of 

date, superstitious people might be alarmed by 








track of another primary planet between Mercu-| A Philadelphia physician makes the cheerful 
ry and the sun, which has leaped from the pa- prediction that we are to have a period of pesti: 
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lences. Jupiter, Saturti, Uranus and Neptune} 
are all approaching the earth; and with them 
come plague, famine, and very hot and bitterly 
cold weather. 


A little knowledge of astronomy hardens peo- 
ple strangely against such dreadful predictions. 
They feel bold as Cuvier, in the famous story of 
his encounter with Satan. As the story runs, 
Satan appeared to him in dream or trance, and 
threatened to eat him. The great naturalist 
looked at the horns and hoofs, and answered de- 
fiantly, “Horns and hoofs—an herbiferous ani- 
mal! Eat me! [should like to see you do it!” 

tee 
BURNING WATER. 

It is well known that water is composed of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, and if only some cheap way of sep- 
arating it into its two elements could be found, the 
world would have an inexhaustible supply of cheap 
gas and cheap fuel. Scientific men have found out 
many processes, but all were too expensive to be of 
practical use. 

A California gentleman claims to have solved the 
difficult problem. He brings together two pipes, 
one, about the size of a goose-quill, containing pe- 
troleum oil, and another, an inch in diameter, con- 
ducting steam. The oil dropping from the smaller 
pipe is set on fire, and the steam falls on it. The 
latter is at once decomposed, and the hydrogen 
burns with a flame too bright to be looked at, and 
with a heat powerful enough to melt the hardest 
metals. Dr. Watson says he can apply the heat to 
any kind of furnace, and to steamboats, or locomo- 
tives, ata merely nominal expense. It works suc- 
cessfully on a small scale; if it will do as well in 
larger matters, it will introduce a great revolution in 
travel and manufactures 


«7? = 
WORK BEFORE PLAY. 


Aman of large wealth often referred to a simple 
rule of his father’s in boyhood, which had contribu- 
ted largely to his success in life. On holidays, when 
he was planning to have a good time at home, or 
away, his father always insisted that whatever work 
needed to be done, should be finished before the play 
began. Duty before pleasure, was the law ingrained 
into him from earliest boyhood. The law, once thor- 
oughly learned, became the habit of his life, and 
made him prompt and energetic in performing 
every duty. 

Many boys reverse this order. Pleasure first, and 
work when most convenient. It often happens with 
them that the work is not done at all. They begin 
with play, and become so absorbed in it that every 
thing else is forgotten. It would be well for all to 
make itan absolute law, ‘Duty first, and pleasure 
afterward.”’ The habit formed would be of inesti- 
mable value for life. 

a te 


BEWILDERING, 


Many ajoke has been cracked by Yankees over 
the smallness of England compared with their own 
“great country.” The bon mot of the wag, who 
dared not go out evenings while he was in England 
“for fear he should step off of the island,” was 
laughed at by Thackeray almost to the last day of his 
life. The fear of a distinguished English traveller, 
while in the United States recently, was of quite 
another kind—and very comically it strikes us: 


Not long since there landed in New York the 
mayor of a prominent English city. He wished to 
travel all over the Union, and understand its growth. 
Accordingly, having made the tour of prominent 
Eastern cities, he purchased tickets for California 
and started West. Arrived in Chicago, he inquired 
if he was not almost to the Pacific. They informed 
him that his journey was only commenced. He 
meekly took the cars for Omaha, and then desired to 
know how much further. Explanations were at- 
tempted, and he courageously went on till he reached 
Denver. Looking out at the giant mountains, and 
learning that after passing them there yet remained 
two or three days of travel, he surrendered his tick- 
ets, declaring that he had seen enough in that direc- 
tion, and returning, visited some friends in this city, 
declaring that the “blasted magnitude of the coun- 
try bewilders one.’’ 

——_+o>—_—_—————_ 
CURIOUS HISTORY OF A STATE, 

Wisconsin has had eight different governments. 
The following facts about it, which school children 
would like to remember, are not all down in the 
geographies: 

The territory now known as_ Wisconsin was 
claimed by France, on the ground of discovery by 
its missionaries and teachers in 1670, who governed 
it until they ceded it to Great Britain in 1763. It 
was held by the British nation until 1782, when 
was ceded all her possessions north-east of the Ohio 
to the United States. Wisconsin was then thrown 
under the territorial government of Ohio by the or- 
dinance of 1787. On the 4th of July, 1800, Indian 
Territory was organized, and it was attached to that 
territory until April 18, 1818, when Illinois became a 
State. It was then attached to the territory of 
Michigan, until organized as the territory of Wis- 
consin July 4, 18386; so that Wisconsin was gov- 
erned by the King of France ninety-three years; the 

\ing of Great Britain twenty years; by the State of 
Virginia one year; by the territory of Ohio sixteen 
years; by Indian Territory nine years; by Illinois 
territory nine years, and by Michigan territory eigh- 
teen years. She continued a Territory of the United 
States nearly twelve years, when, on the 13th of 
March, 1848, she became the thirtieth State of the 

nhion, 
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“ET AL.” 





Et altera (and others) needs translating in some | 


courts for the benefit of judge as well as jury—so it | 
Seems : 


An Trish justice of the peace in Treasure City, Ne- | 
vada, issued a subpcena to another Irishman to at- | 
tend as a witness in a case where J. B. was plaintiff, | 
and G. R. et, al. defendants. Mike appeared in court 


before the trial commenced, and asked, “Judge, who 
is ‘et. al’ ?”” To which his honor condescended to re- 
spond: “Iam surprised that an Amerikin citizin of 
ordinary intelligence should not know the meaning 
of et. al. ; and, for the benetit of the witness and the 
gintlemin prisint in the court, I willexplain. It is 
dirivatid from the two Latin words, contracted, and 
manes, in the litherary sinse at all! at ali!”’ 

The fact that Irish wit always finds something to 
say, has few better illustrations than this. 

——— + 
EUROPEAN DEBTS, 

The governments of Europe are in a bad way, 
loaded with debts they can never hope to pay. Few 
of them are able even to pay the interest, but borrow 
every year to make up deficiencies. It is no wonder 
the masses of the people are poor, and are anxious 
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to escape to this country, where their opportunities | 
are so much more favorable. The Boston Globe| A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 


says: 





tracting of the stinger requires a steady hand, for if 
it breaks in the wound the pain will continue fora 
long time. When the sting is extracted, suck the 


puncture, and thus prevent inflammation. Spirits | 


of hartshorn, if applied to the affected part, will 
more fully complete the cure. The poison is acid, 
and the alkali will neutralize it. If the hartshorn 
is not at hand saleratus can be wet and laid upon 
the place; and soft soap will often ease the acute 
ain. On some people the sting of bees and wasps 
nas little effect, but it greatly depends upon the 
state of the blood whether it will prove injurious, 
and these simple remedies, if applied at once, will 
soon effect a cure. 


oo 
Beautiful and Costly 
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| lor Organs, Weed’s Sewing Machines, and 


It is not a very easy matter to discover the actual | over Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 


indebtedness of either Europe or the world; but it is 
possible, the Gazette thinks, to give an approximate 
estimate of the total liabilities of continental na- 
tions. There are seven European nations which owe 
upwards of £100,000,000 each. They are: 
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£2,744,000,000 
The debt of the German Empire amounts to a little 
over £35,000,000. The different States composing it, 
however, owe in the aggregate about £173,000,000. 
The liabilities of the empire may, therefore, be prob- 


ably placed at about £208,000,000. The debts of the 
eight most heavily encumbered European countries 
may in this way be raised to about £38,152,000,000! 
There are six other countries in Europe which owe 
their creditors more than £10,000,000, but less than 
£100,000,000. They are— Holland, Portugal, Belgium, 


Greece, Roumania, Denmark. These six countries | 


add £214,000,000 to our previous total, and raise the 
national liabilities of Europe to £38,366,000,000 


—————+or——_——_ 
EXCITING ADVENTURE AT SEA, 


There is enough ‘action’ in this story of a few 
fearful hours’ experience of a poor schooner-cook to 
make out a much longer tale, if well written up. 
Such a high tossing and perilous mishap, ended by 
complete coming to rights again, does not often 
occur in one man’s lifetime: 


On the last voyage of the schooner Eugene from 
St. Stephen, N. B., to Hyannis, Mass., with a cargo 
of railroad sleepers, she encountered a severe gale, 
and the captain found it necessary to heave the ves- 
sel to. While in this position a sea boarded the ves- 
sel, carrying overboard a part of the deck load, 
which carried with it the cook. 

The rest of the crew did not observe the accident, 
and were not aware of his condition until they heard 
him astern of the vessel. The mate being disabled, 
the captain and the two men left on board lowered 
the boat with much difficulty, when the captain, 
taking one of the men with him, left the schooner in 
search of the cook, whom they found in about thirty 
minutes clinging to a sleeper. 

During this time the schooner was drifting fast to 
leeward, and when they got the man in the boat 
only the masts of the schooner could be seen from 
the boat; but by perseverance and good manage- 
ment, in two hours the captain got his boat along- 
side the schooner. 

The sea continued so rough they found it impossi- 
ble to hoist the boat, as she kept filling as fast as 
they could bail. They therefore had to secure her 
astern and tow her full of water. The cook, on re- 
covering the next morning, found that while in the 
water he had lost his wallet containing between one 
and two hundred dollars, his summer’s earnings. 
The next day, the weather having moderated, they 
hauled the boat alongside and bailed her out, and in 
the bottom of the boat they found the wallet contain- 
ing the money lost by the cook. 


-_ 
A FARM LOST BY A FAST HORSE, 


Gambling and sporting have been the ruin of 
many a fine estate. When the temptation to them 
comes under fair names, honest people need only the 
more caution and courage to resist them. When we 
are “comfortably off” we should let well enough 
alone, and give no heed to the baits of fancy fortune. 
The Rural New- Yorker says: 


A well-to-do farmer of our acquaintance had the 
misfortune to rear a really fine horse. The action of 
the animal gave him great delight, and nothing 
would do but an exhibition of him among gg °7 
fessionals. He put up his money and won. This 

ave a higher flight to his ambition, and induced a 
Bolder operation. 

Success rewarded his ventures. He neglected his 
farm, imperceptibly acquired habits to which he had 
before been a stranger, and spurred by his past suc- 
cess and the machinations of the crafty, whose aim 
it is to fleece the green and unwary, placed his farm 
in jeopardy for the purpose of raising money to stake 
on the result of a race in which his pet horse was to 
contend for the prize. and mastery. 

The professionals had now got the over confident 
farmer in the precise position they desired; and the 
result was, as they intended it should be, the defeat 
of thefarmer’s horse and theruin of hisowner. The 
animal changed hands and so did the farm. It was 
all down hill with the farmer after this. His family 
was broken up and destroyed; while he, reckless 
and maddened by disappointment and remorse, 
found a premature grave. 
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A BEE’S STING, AND THE WOUND IT 
MAKES. 


The sting of abee, says the Country Gentleman, is 
naturally more violent than that of a wasp, and with 
some people is attended with fatal effects. Two 
deaths from such a cause have recently occurred. 
The sting of the bee is barbed at the end like a fish- 
hook, and consequently is always left in the wound; 
that of a wasp is pointed, so that it can sting more 
than once, buta bee cannot. Whena 
by a bee, let the sting be instantly pulled out, for the 
longer it remains in the flesh the deeper it will pierce, 
and the more poisonous it will become. The sting 
is hollow, and the poison flows through it, which is 
the cause of the pain and inflammation. The ex- 





rson is stung | 


given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, 
who send us the largest numbers of new'subscribers 
up to July 1, 1878. The offer was made last Novem- 
ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
month. 
The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 
The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston. It 
is anoble instrument! The manufacturers rank among 
the most skilful in the world, and their piavos are known 


the world over as having few equals, and no superiors. 
See description on page 357. 


The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. 8S. D. & H. W. Smith, of this city. It 
is a first-class instrument in tone and finish, and unques 
tionably one of the best of Its kind, See description on 
page 357. 


The Waltham Gold Watches are those of the cel- 
ebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full jew- 
elled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in very 
heavy and very elaborate hunting cases, They are war- 
ranted as good timekeepers. A very rich and useful 
present! 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 

(> Nearly three months remain before the Pres- 
ents will be given. There is ample time to se- 
cure large numbers of new names before the first of 
July. Remember, whether you get a Pres- 
ent or not, the Premiums given will pay hand- 
somely for each subscriber you may secure, and you 
have almost a sure prospect of an additional and 
most gratifying Presenr if you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. If a continued story is in course of 
publication in the paper at the time a subscription 
is sent, the back numbers that contain the story will 
be furnished gratis to the new subscriber. 





APT QUOTATION. 


A good instance of epigrammatic quotation is re- 
corded of Hamilton Reynolds, well known as pos- 
sessing, among other requirements, an exceptionally 
great acquaintance with Shakespeare’s works. He 
was present at Gore House, one evening, among a 
number of distinguished men, and as the Countess 
of Blessington saw him at the door on his departure, 
she said, ‘I understand, Mr. Reynolds, that you en- 
joy the reputation of being able to give a Shakes- 
perian quotation most suitable to every occasion. 
Come, what have you to say now?” 

“Madam,” replied Reynolds, without a moment’s 
hesitation, “I take my leave 


‘Under the shade of melancholy boughs.’ ”’ 
He bowed profoundly as he spoke, and went. 
alias i 
ALL OVER THE LOT. 
Some funny fellow makes this item out of the 


mammoth. His achievement shows what may come 
of treating subjects in a too general way: 


The American mastodon must have been a mon- 
strous big beast. His tecth have been found in 
Michigan, the terminal segments of his backbone 
were unearthed in the Gulf States, and they’ve now 
discovered his near fore-foot in Iowa. His tail, if 
he had one, is to be looked for somewhere about 
Patagonia. 


~e, 
HARD WORK TO STEAL, 


Henry Ward Beecher says, ‘‘There was a man in 
the town where I was born who used to steal all his 
firewood. He would get up on cold nights and go 
and take it from his neighbors’ wood-piles. A com- 
putation was made, and it was ascertained that he 
spent more time and worked harder to get his fuel 
than he would have been obliged to, if he had earned 
itin an honest way, and at ordinary wages. And 
this thief is a type of thousands of men, who work 
agreat deal harder to please the devil than they 
would have to work to please God.” 





EIGHT 


Choice Flowering Plants 
By Mail, Postpaid, for &2 25, viz.: 


Two finest Double Geranium; two finest French Hybrid 
Gladiolus; one superb Monthly Rose; one Monthly Car 
nation; two finest B t Dahlias, including Little Her- 
man, the finest in cultivation. For catalogue, address, 
(enclosing 3c stamp), DEXTER SNOW, 
15—3t Chicopee, Mass. 





J.JAY.GOULD. 
YA Great Offer! Old and Young, 

take note! Must have an Agent 
300 per cent. 


in every town. 
made easily. 24 p. Catalogue free. 


=~ BOSTON. MASS 4 
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H. H.’S NEW BOOK. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters. 

By H. H., author of “Bits of Travel.” 

cloth, red edges. Price $100 

interest to all parents. In order to insure a wide circula- 

tion the publishers have placed it at a very low price. 

Sold by all book and newsdealers. Mailed, post-paid, by 
the Publishers, 


16—It ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
POSTACE STAMPS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue, 
FourtH EpIti10n, for 1873, thor- 
oughly revised and prices reduced, 
5 32 pages, the best guide ever pub- 
lished, sent post-paid for 15 cents, 
by 


Square 18mo, 
A little book of peculiar 






WM. P. BROWN, 


oS fi) 2 53 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
= wee} §=6Our entire stock must be sold 
this spring. 16—1t 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


We willsend FREE by mail, on receipt of One Dollar, 
25 Packets of choice Flower Seeds and our Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 1000 varieties, with full directions 
for culture, to any address in the United States, Cata- 
logues free on application, 


DEE & DOYLE, Seedsmen and Florists, 
M4 57 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 4t 


4 cena 
$ 
Pad 
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FOR EVERY WRITING DESK. 

2 INK ERASER AND PAPER SIZER | ov 

C Certs eat cease") > 

H.I-CUSHMAN . Wo. BENNINGTON.VT.|_ & 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition In 














America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
iar 41,000 4 
OF 
Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ABL COMPETITION. 


THESE 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior to ne made in Europe or America, anc 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work, Messrs. C..& Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE System,” 
free from all di sand ¢ jons; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
PiRST-CLAsS PIANOS now offered. 














A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, . 


11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 





4 
To the Fower and Kitchen Garden. 

Mth Edition now ready, enlarged and improved, and con- 
taining a magnificent New Colored Group of Flowers, be- 
sides hundreds of engravings, descriptive price list of 3.000 
varieties of Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Rare 
Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, etc., with full directions for 
their culture. The most perfect work of the kind before 
the public. *,* Sent free upon receipt of two stamps. Ad- 
dress, WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass, 15—2t 


of perday! Acents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
5 to iV ple, of elther qaex, young ar old, make more moncy at 
work for usin tieir spare moments or all the time than at anrthing 
‘ise, Particularafree, Address G. Stinson - Portiand. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CARRIER FISH. 


Iam a codfish, white and brown, 


| as : . . 4 
1 live in the water, down, way down, cidents like the following show coolness and | 
| bravery of the highest order. 


Where rockweed flowers and mosses grow 
In Neptune’s garden down below; 

O, it is glorious to be a fish! 

And drink from out some dainty dish 

Of hollowed rock, or fluted shell, 

Down, way down, where mermaids dwell, 
Wondrous are the things I've seen 

In the water world, that lies between 
Those far-off gardeus blooming fair, 

And the upper light which some call air. 
There are little fish with starry eyes, 
With shining coats of wondrous dyes; 
And I'm a codfish, white and brown, 
Ilive in the water, down, way down 
Where rockweed flowers and mosses grow 
In Neptune’s garden down below. 


Long crimson bars of sunset light, 

A boat at sea, a shadow white 

Of a flapping sail, like a bird of air 

With outspread wings, is painted there; 

One ring above of canvas white, 

One shadowed on the waters bright; 

And the fisherman’s heart was glad and gay, 
For the wondrous luck he had had that day, 
While the wake of his boat through the waters bright 
Wrinkled the crimeo. bars of light. 

Through shadowed clouds upon the bay, 

His heart, like his boat, went drifting away. 
Sunlight wrap in a purple fold, 

Wrap in a shroud of mist and gold, 

The little codfish, white and brown, 

Who is dying for love of his home, way down 
Where rockweed flowers and mosses grow, 

In Neptune’s garden down below. 

Dying for a breath of native air, 

In those far-off gardens blooming fair; 

Of thirst for a drink from the fluted shell, 
And the hallowed rocks where mermaids dwell. 





A fisher’s stall in a seaport town, 

Long rows of codlish, white and brown, 
Halibut, haddock, very cheap, 
Fresh caught from the waters deep. 
The fisherman's heart was glad and gay; 
Ile said, I'll send to my love to-day 
That little plump one, white and brown, 
In the row of codfish half way down. 


A little house just out of town, 

With walls and fences painted brown 

Of from the road, and just below 

A little brook where alders grow. 

A kitchen with a sanded floor, 

Pictured hills through an open door; 

A maid with eyes like skies of blue, 

Through clouds in summer looking through, 

Taking from a basket down, 

A little codfish, white and brown; 

Breezes blowing from off the sea 

Over her shoulder look for me. 

Tied to the fish, what do you think? 

A letter written in purple ink; 

Breezes blowing from off the sea, 

It was not wriiten for you and me! 

The little note was pondered well, 

What the maiden thought, I cannot tell, 

But all day long, in a drifting boat, 

The fisher dreamed of his purple note; 

Wondering if the prize he sought, 

With the bait of a carrier fish was caught 
MARGARET MAson, 


a 
MISSIONARY HEN. 


God is pleased with any willing gift. He did 
not refuse Cain’s offering because it was field- 
crops, instead of lambs and kids, but because 
Cain was a man of an evil heart. Real devotion 
will always be accepted, and the widows’ mites, 
and the “turtle-doves”’ and poultry of the poor, 
are as good as the dollars of the rich: 

In 2 small town in one of the counties of Eng- 
land there lives an old gentleman who feels an 
interest in sending the Gospel to the heathen; 
and so he thought that to help on this good work 
he would devote the money he got from one of 
his hens, and she should be called the ‘““Mission- 
ary Hen.” When the next missionary meeting 
came, the people present were surprised and 
pleased to hear announced, “The Missionary 
Hen, fifteen shillings.” 

Well, time went on, and every year the amount 
was the same, the good little hen still helping on 
the good cause. But about two months before 
the meeting last year, a note was received by a 
lady living near, who is much interested in mis- 
sions, saying that the poor hen had died, and the 
owner wished that it might be buried in a corner 
of her earden, Py 


THE 


rmission was given, and in 
Hittle mound and at the head of 


’ werd 


| years it was that she contributed fifteen shillings 
| each year.—Sabbath School Visitor. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


AIRIL 17, 1873. 





it a wooden frame, and on which are these | 
words: | 
“Here lies the Missionary Hen— 
Her contributions four pounds ten. 
Though she is dead, the work goes on, 
For seven daughters and her son 
May carry on the work that she begun.” | 
If you will reckon, you will find how many | 


= 4p 
TRUE BRAVERY. | 


Heroism in common life is more worthy of | 
praise than courage on the battle-field; and in- 


The St. Louis 


Democrat tells the story : 

When the ice broke up at St. Louis on Friday, 
James A. Smith, an ice-dealer, his son, Stephen 
L. Smith, and a workman were engaged in cut- | 
ting ice near the middle of the river opposite the 
foot of North Market Street. People on shore 
first noticed the rise, and shouted to them to cope 
off, but the warning was either unheard or un- 
heeded. Finally the ice along the bank began 
to crumble under the pressure, and a prolonged 
shout attracted the attention of the men. Glanc- 
ing toward the shore, they saw the ragged edges 
of the cakes tossed in the air, and recognizing 
their danger, at once made preparations to save 
themselves. 

On the ice where they had been working was 
aframe platform sixteen feet square, and this 
| the elder Smith proposed to remain by. He told 

his son that the field of ice could not pass the 
bridge piers, but it must lodge against them, and 
| that they could continue their work. The son 
| feared, and justly, that the ice would break 
against the piers, and putting his shoulder un- 
der the platform, tore up two of the planks. 

Telling the workman to gather up the tools, he 
took one plank, his father took another, and all 
three started for the shore. They had travelled 
about two-thirds of the distance when they found 
that the ice between them and the bank was 
rapidly going to pieces, and the elder Smith, 
preferring to take his chance on the platform, 
returned to it. 

His son and the workman kept on, and suc- 
'eeeded in reaching the shore without accident. 
| When they again looked for Smith, be was stand- 
|ing on the platform, and was borne down the 

river toward the bridge piers. ‘These he passed 
| in safety, and although the cakes surrounding 
him were crushed and broken into fragments, 
the one on which the platform rested retained its 
size. 

Further down, however, the ice closed in on 
it, and the edges were ground and crushed off 
until less than half its original size was left. 
When opposite the foot of Poplar Street, the mad 
rush and whirl of the swiftly-moving flood threw 
Smith off his feet, and the spectators believed 
that he was lost. 

His son, however, who hurried along the bank, 
still saw him clinging to his frail support, and, 
hoping for some opportunity to rescue him, ran 
down the levee until he passed the foot of Choteau 
Avenue, a mile below the spot from which he 
started. He was jcined by two friends, Michael 
Lynch and a Mr. O’Connor, and the three kept 
up the apparently uscless chase until they 
reached the dry docks. 

There they found a skiff, and, without hesita- 
tion, all three entered it, and determined to risk 
their lives in an effort to save that of Smith. 
With great labor they finally launched it into the 
stream, but the ice was so thick that on half-a- 
dozen occasions they were forced to get out on 
the cakes, drag the boat over, and launch it on 
the other side. 

In this way they worked through the turbulent 
mass until they reached the cake on which Smith 
still remained. They took him into the boat, 
and by almost superhuman exertions reached 
the shore opposite the head of Arsenal Island. 

How the frail skiff ever avoided destruction is 
a mystery; and the men themselves are as much 
astonished at their miraculous escape as were 
the spectators. Five minutes after Smith was 
taken from the platform the cake on which it 
rested was swept into the narrow channel be- 
tween Arsenal Island and the shore, and in an 
instant was ground and torn to pieces till scarce- 
ly a splinter of it remained. Too much credit 
cannot be given to young Smith and his com- 
panions, who risked their lives in a frail boat 
where the owners of the strongest ferry-boats 
would not have thought for an instant of taking 
their crafts. 
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A PERSISTENT YANKEE. 

The “genius of the shop,” or quenchless pas- 
sion for traffic belonging to the “universal Yan- 
kee nation,’ makes little account of place, par- 
ties or circumstances. 


Triumphant race! In Barter’s busy school 

Bred to all arts, and independent rule. 

The thrifty legend that proclaims their grade, 
Reads on their faces—“Stranger, how’ll ye trade?” 


The following incident of the late wat is a good 
illustration: 


A sergeant stepped out from a riflepit at Pe- 
tersburg, one Sunday, and moved toward the 
enemy, waving a late paper, regardless of the 
probability that he would at any moment be 
shot. A rebel officer shouted for him to go back, 
but the sergeant was unmindful of the warning, 
and asked,— 

“Won’t you exchange newspapers ?” 

“No,” said the rebel. “I have no paper and I 





“My men have not got any thing of the kind, | followed him so nimbly and closely that the ter- 
and you must go back,” said the officer in a | ror-stricken watchman scrambled over a stall- 
louder tone and with greater emphasis. | cart for safety. 

Nothing daunted, the Yankee sergeant ad-| There, although the elephant could not get to 
vanced until he stood plumply before the officer, | him, the brute put his head over the cart, and 
and said, “I tell ye now, ye needn’t get your | with a snort both loud and long, almost deluged 
dander up; I don’t mean no harm, no way.|the poor fellow with the unsavory contents of 
P’r’aps if ye aint got no newspaper ye might | his trunk. At this critical (to the watchman) 
give me suthin else. Maybe your men would | crisis, several persons connected with Day’s me- 
like some coffee for some tobacco. I’m dreadful | nagerie (from which the elephant had escaped), 
anxious for a trade.” | arrived upon the scene, and the sagacious ani- 

The astonished officer could only repeat his | mal, evidently recognizing the voice of the keep- 


command, “Go back, you rascal, or I’Jl take 
you prisoner. I tell you we have nothing to ex- | 
change, and we don’t want any thing to do with | 
you Yankees.” 

The sergeant said, ruefully, “Well, then, if 
you haint got nothin’, why, here’s a paper any 
way, and if you get one from Richmond this ab. 
ernoon you can send it over. You'll find my 
name thar on that.” * 

The man’s impudence, or the officer’s eager- 
ness for news, made him accept. 
paper, and asked the sergeant what was the 
news from Petersburg. 

“QO, our folks say we can get there just when 
we want to, but we are waiting to gobble all you 
fellows first!’ was the reply. 

“Well, I don’t know but what you can do it,” 
said the lieutenant, turning on his hecl and re- 
entering his rifie-pits; ‘‘meanwhile, my man, 
you had better go back.” 

This time the sergeant obeyed the oft-repeated 
order, and on telling his adventure, was the 
hero of the morning among his comrades. 
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For the Companion. 


ILL-CHOSEN WORDS, 
WHICH SHOULD BE BANISHED FROM EVERY HOME. 
BY MRS. H. E. BROWN. 


“Tam so mad!” 
Ah, that is bad, 
Because in no way truthful; 
You cannot mean 
You are insane, 
Or crazy, you so youthful. 


“Tama fool!” 
Then why to school 
Are you so fond of going? 
lf you’ve no sense, 
’Tis but pretence 
To talk of things you're knowing. 


“O, what a lie!’ 
Now qualify 
That phrase of ill invention 
For oft we make 
A slight mistake 
Without a false intention. 


“You're real mean!” 
Now there again 

Is blarae without occasion ; 
He’s mean who’ll seek 
Upon the weak 

And poor to make invasion. 


So, little friends, 
Since much depends 
Upon our household diction ; 
My counsel take, 
And try to make 
Each sentence truth, not fiction. 


This rule pursue; 
Your words be few, 
And let them be well-chosen; 
A method cheap 
And sure to keep 
The stream of love unfrozen. 


Each word weigh well, 
And never tell 
A falsehood, e’en in passion: 
ut if you do, 
Be frank and true, 
And make at once confession. 





TOO BIG TO BE ARRESTED. 
When a big rogue gets loose it takes a big 
sheriff to catch him—but when an angry ele- 
phant gets loose the biggest posse comitatus, 
even, is likely to be “not many enough’ for 
him, till he has had his ramp out, and destroyed 
enough to satisfy him. 


An exciting scene recently occurred in Not- 
tingham Market Place, England. Early in the 
morning, Inspector Billington and Police-consta- 
ble Marshall saw a man running as fast as he 
could, and suspecting that he had done some- 
thing wrong, they stopped him, and asked what 
was the matter, but the man was so “blown” 
and excited that he was scarcely able to answer. 

At length he gasped, “There’s some wild 
beasts loose,” and the officers, going in the di- 
rection indicated, went past the bazaars toward 
the shows. In the avenue extending past the 
show-fronts they were startled by the figure of 
a huge elephant, which was coming along at the 
“double.” 

Not knowing whether the brute had “intents 
wicked or charitable, the officers discreetly got 
out of his way. After knocking over two gar- 
dener’s stalls, the elephant followed Marshall to 
the edge of the causeway, where he reared him- 
self up on his hind-legs and roared as only ele- 
phants can roar. 

A corporation horse (standing with a dust- 
cart at the top of Pecklane), terrified at the hid- 
eous noise, bolted off toward the club-houses in 
Victoria Street. Apparently distracted by the 
rumbling noise of the dust-cart, the elephant 
turned from the policeman, and, again at the 
“double,” retraced his steps past the shows to- 
ward Long-row. 

Discretion being the better part of valor, the 
police officers did not follow him, although from 
the noise they heard, it was evident the brute 
was misconducting himself amongst the stalls. 
He next turned his attention to the dog-show 








want vou to go back.” 

| With sincular persistence the sergeant contin- 
| ued to advance, saving, “Well, if von haint a 
| paper T reckon some of your men have, and I 
| want to exchange, T tell you.” 


watchman, who was bivouacking by the side of 
a fire near the Exchange pump. The presence 
of such an uncouth visitor quickly roused up 
the watchman, who took-te his heels across the 


| balks of timber lying about, and the clephant 


He too i i 
pasando expressions of enthusiasm from the soldiers, al- 


| though he was simply an unmeaning figure in 


er, quictly walked up to him and was led back 
to his old quarters.—Nottingham Journal. 
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GEN. CRITTENDEN’S BOY. 
Gen. Crittenden, on the march that resulted in 


|the capture of Chattanooga, was accompanied 
| by his son, a bright little boy, who wore the 


| stripes of a colonel, and rode a fine horse. 


The sight of this boy rarcly failed to call out 


the scene. One day when the division was bj- 
| vouacked on the mountain side for dinner, the 
| corps commander and officers with him stopped 
| near. 
| The boy, fatigued by his long ride, threw him- 
| self on a bright-colored blanket that his father 
| placed on the ground; as the General was pre- 
| paring to lie down also, the boy said, with boy 
| excitement,— 

“See the snake, papa—see him squirm!” 

A dozen men stood near by as if paralyzed. 
Within a few fect of the boy a large rattlesnake 
was coiling for the fatal spring. Hundreds of 
men were on their feet in an instant, and all eyes 
were turned toward the father and his boy. 

There was a flash of the symmetrical, richily- 
made ornamental sword of the Major-General, 
and it seemed that the rattlesnake, as it sprung, 
flew into a dozen pieces. The father put his 
whole strength into the one blow to save his 
boy, and, as he staggered back, bloody sword in 
hand, a.shout went up that mountain side, and 
hundreds of men gathered about him, 

The boy had not changed his position, had not 
realized his danger; and he said, with sudden 
awe, “What makes you look so white, papa? I 
knew you would hit him.” 

Again, when some soldiers, with bodies ‘‘scald- 
ed” and chaffed by march in the hot weather, 
had dropped out of the ranks, and the General, 
on riding by, said, sternly,— 

“Bad time to fall behind, men!’ the boy said,— 

“See, papa, they can’t march; they are sore 
all over!” 

The corps commander at this stopped his 
horse, looked at the men, spoke some encourag- 
ing words, and suggested a course of treatment. 
After this the interests of the boy were looked 
after by the whole division. 
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PARADED HUMILITY. 
Apology offered where there is no call for it is 
egotism wrong side out, and deserves the very 
humbling which it pretends but docs not feel: 


Dr. Watson tells a very good story of Sister 
Scrub, who was given to hospitality, and the 
very bad habit of running down every thing she 
had in the way of meat and drink, as if she 
would by this plan induce her guests to praise 
them the more. 

Elder Blunt had endured this fight of afflic- 
tions several times, and undertook to put an end 
toit. “Putting up” at Brother Serub’s one day, 
his horse was cared for, and he was shown into 
the best parlor, where every thing was nice as a 
new pin. Mrs. Scrub was sorry her house was 
upside down, and it wasn’t fit for a minister to 
sit down in, but she was glad to see him, and 
would try to make him comfortable. 

The dinner came on, and Mrs. Scrub declared 
the dinner was so mean and miserable that she 
felt ashamed of it; and when she was in full 
blast with her deprecations, Elder Blunt jumped 
up, said he couldn’t and wouldn’t stay in a 
house where every thing was in such a state; he 
would go where he could find something fit to 
eat, and a decent place to eat itin. In spite of 
all they could do, the Elder insisted on having 
his horse and quitting the house. Sister Scrub 
wept sore over her fault, and, being heartily 
ashamed and cured, the Elder in due time re- 
turned, and ever afterward found a good home 
with Brother and Sister Scrub.— Wood’s House- 
hold Magazine. 
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SWIRLS. 


Among the many phenomena of the Colorado 
River are swirls, so called. They occur every- 
where, but only at high stages of water. A bub- 
ble rises from the bottom, and breaks with 4 
slight sound on the surface. The water at the 
point begins a rotary motion, so small that an 
inverted teacup might cover it. Larger and 
larger grows the circle, till a surface of forty 
feet in diameter is in motion, spinning around 4 
funnel-shaped hole in the centre, two or three 
feet across at the top, and coming to a point in 
the depths below. Often a large tree floating 
down the stream is caught, and its foremost end 
thrust up in the air twenty or thirty feet, while 
the other passes underneath, the exposed end to 
be slowly drawn down again and to disappear. 

Three soldiers, deserters from Mount Mohave, 
passing in a skiff through the canon immediately 
below the fork, suffered their craft to run into 
swirl. One of the crew, at the first intimation 
of danger, threw himself overboard beyond the 
charmed circle; and, as he swam away, he turn 
his head, and saw the boat spin round and round, 
until, one end being drawn into the vortex, aM 
the other upheaved in the air, it slowly sank, 88 
it revolved, into the turbid bosom of the river, ifs 
human freicht to be seen no more: for the Cole 
rado River does not give up the dead—no corpsss 
lodge on its sheres 
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FATTENING FOR BEAODTY. 
Ethiopia, the hiding-place of many wonders, 
produces a kind of seed which possesses a sin- 
gular faculty of making animal fat. We should 
think it might be profitably imported for pigs— 
but the use of it where it grows is for a much 
more disgusting purpose: 


Throughout the interior of Africa, and indeed 
in some parts of Asia, a women is prized for fat- 
ness. Beauty is associated with excessive obes- 
ity, and such being the public sentiment, moth- 
ers seasonably commence a system of dietetic 
treatment that makes their daughters irresistible. 
Col. Keating’s travels give an account of the 
process of fitting young women for a Tunis 
mitrkct. 

As soon as betrothed she is cooped up ina 
small room with gold shackles on her ankles. 
If her proprietor has lost a wife by death, or di- 
yoreed one, her anklets are sent forward to the 
new matrimonial candidate. When she has at- 
tained a desirable size, indicated by filling the 
pattern rings, she is carried in triumph to her 
new home. 

The preparation of food that actually produces 
that coveted dimension—a mountain of fatness— 
is called drough, made of the seeds of a vegeta- 
ble peculiar to the country. Some positively die 
from excessive fatness in an effort to surpass in 
that bewitching accomplishment rival candidates 
for matrimonial positions. 

These famous mortals are not the poor girls. 
They are the higher orders in society, and there- 
fore are ambitious, like fashionables in some civ- 
ilized States, of securing an elevated position 
with a rich husband. Bruce, the traveller, saw 
agreat queen in Africa—a gem of women, the 
envy of her sex and wife hunters—who weighed 
over four hundred pounds, 
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A BEAUTIFUL CUSTOM. 


In the Tyrolean mountains it is the custom of 
the women and children to come out when it is 
bed-time and sing their national songs until their 
husbands and brothers answer them from the 
hill, or on their return home. On the shores of 
the Adriatic such a custom prevails. There the 
wives of the fishermen come down about sunset 
and sing a melody. After singing the first 
stanza they listen awhile for the answering strain 
from off the water, and listen till the well-known 
voices come borne on the tide, telling that the 
loved ones are almost home. 























For the Companion. 


A LITTLE RUNAWAY. 
A KANSAS STORY. 

Johnny Bright, ten years old, had a new pair 
of boots. Posey Bright, five years old, wanted 
apair, too. Every day he said, very gravely, “I 
‘low to go to town and buy me some boots dis 
apernoon.”” 

Posey was a little Hoosier boy; that was why 
he said ‘*’low,” when a Bay State boy would 
have said, “I mean,” or “I intend to.” You 
would think some of their talk very queer. 

One morning the sunshine was as bright as 
an October day ever saw, and the air cool and 
clear, and the sky blue as blue could be, and it 
popped into Posey’s head that this, of all times, 
was the very time to go to town fora pair of 
boots. 

His father was down in the field digging po- 
tatoes, and Johnny was helping him, and his 
mother was just as busy as she could be, cut- 
ting up pumpkin to dry, and Rachel was skim- 
ming milk down cellar. 

If any of them had known Posey’s plan, they 
would have said, “Joseph Bright, don’t you go 
away from the house;” and Posey didn’t like to 
be called Joseph Bright, because when he was 
called that he had to mind. So he thought he 
Wouldn’t say any thing to anybody, but just go 
along. He shut his ears against a little voice 
inside his breast that tried to tell him he was do- 
ing wrong. He didn’t choose to hear or think 
about that. 

He went into the bedroom, and climbed ona 
chair for his money-box. It was a round collar= 
box, with a hole cut in the lid, todrop the money 
through. There were two cents and a nickel in 
it, and Posey put them im his pocket. Then he 
Was ready to start. 

The yellow cat came out after him, and began 
to follow on. 

“O, you goin’, too, old Russet? Well, come 
along, then. I ‘low you'll get tired, though. 
It’s right smart of a piece to town.” Russet 
didn’t seem to care. She followed on. 

“°F she gets tired I can pack her,” said Posey, 
looking back, and seeing her still following. He 
knew which way they went to goto town. He 
hal been there once with his father. Of course 
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he should know the way! “It’s only six or 
*leven miles,’ said he, and plodded on, stur- 
dily. 

By-and-by he came to a place where two roads 
met, and he didn’t know which was the right 
one to take; but he concluded on the one that 
went south, because that was all fringed with 
gay golden-rod and wild sunflowers. 

Then he went on, and on, and on, till he grew 
hot, and tired, and thirsty. He thought he must 
be most to town. But he couldn’t see, because 
there always seemed to be a little hill just be- 
forehim. As soon as he had got to the top of it, 
another seemed to rise just beyond. 

At last he saw a house. 

“T spect that’s the town; ’tenny rate, the be- 

ginnin’ of it. I’low there’ll have to be a right 
smart lot of houses. There was, that other time 
[ went,” said he, and pressed on. 
* Pretty soon he came up toit. The front door 
was shut, and nobody came, though Posey 
knocked till his knuckles ached, and then witha 
pebble-stone a good while longer. 

“O dear! the folksaint tohome! I want some 
water awful!” cried Posey. He was used to 
helping himself, and looked about for a cup. 
He found a rusty old oyster-can near the back 
door. 

“Now, if I had a bucket, I could get some out 
of that well.” 





A Boston boy would never have detected any 
well; but Posey was a Kansas boy, and he knew 
well enough what a heap of yellow dirt, with 
five or six rails laid across for a cover, meant. 

He laid down, flat on the ground, and peeped 
in between the rails, to see how far down the wa- 
ter was. It was not deep at all. But faugh! 
How it smelt! Six dead rabbits were floating 
on the water! 

“My! if that aint the best kind of a wabit 
twap!”’ said Posey. ‘One, two, six, nine, eight 
of ’em! But I don’t want none of that water— 
not if I was thirsty to death.”” And he got up 
and ran away. 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty—now where’s kitty Rus- 
set gone?” And the prairies resounded with his 
calls, but no kitty made her appearance. The 
truth was, she had got tired, and turned round, 
long ago, like a sensible cat as she was, and 
walked gravely back home. 

“T reckon she’s gone and lost herself, and now 
what'll ma say to that?” said Posey, gloomily. 
“She’ll whip her, sure; said she’d whip me if I 
went off and lost myself;” and he walked on, a 
little out of spirits. “I want some drink aw- 
ful,” said the poor little man. “Ididn’t think it 
was so far to town.” 

But at length he came to another house. 

“These folks are home. I can see a2 woman 
in the door,” he cried, joyfully. 

“Give me a drink, please? I’ve walked awful 
fur, and I’m most choked for some water,” said 
Posey, marching up to the woman, who sat in a 
chair, knitting. 

“Sartin. Prudence, bring out a drink for this 
here boy.” A red-haired, freckled girl came 
out, with a gourd full of cool water. Posey 
took it and drank eagerly. 

“How far is it to town?” he asked, when he 
had had enough. 

“Bout seven miles,” said the girl. 

‘Aint you Joe Bright’s boy?” asked the wom- 
an who was knitting. 

Posey nodded. 

“Does your pa know you are going to town? 
I reckon you’ve run away. Haint you?” 

“Want to get me a pair of boots. John’s got 
some.” 

“But you’re too little to go so far alone. You 
ought to have took the other road, too. It’sa 
heap further round this way. Better go back 
home. Your folks will be hunting for you.” 

“Ts it twice again as fur as I’ve come?” asked 
Posey, irresolutely. 

“Yes; and more, too. Yott couldn’t find the 
way, either. There’s three roads turn off from 





this, and you wouldn’t know which to take.” 
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Posey was a boy of energy and resolution. He 

hated to turn back. 

“Pll go on,” said he. “I can ask at a house 
which is the road to take.” 

“But there aint no houses. And you'll get 
awful thirsty, and hungry, too. Come, go back 
now, and I'll give you adoughnut.” * 

Posey suddenly felt within himself that he 
was hungry. And the prospect ahead didn’t 
look inviting. So he accepted the bribe, and 
with a doughnut in each hand turned his face 
homeward. 

The sun was warm, and he was tired, and the 
road seemed very long. By-and-by he got a 
thorn in his foot. He sat down to pullit out. 
Then he thought he would rest awhile, and 
stretched himself on his back in the grass, which 
stood up all around him. ‘Now I’m like Moses 
in the bulrushes, only I aint a baby, nor there 
aint no water, nor no King’s daughter to take 
me up and carry me toma. I wish’t there was.” 
And so thinking, Posey fell asleep. 

He had a good long nap. When he waked, the 
sun was not near so high as when he went to 
sleep. 

He sat up, and gradually the consciousness of 
his distance from home and the coming night 
came to him. “I must go right along, fast as 
ever I can, or it’! be dark before I can get there, 
maybe,” said he, and jumped to his feet. 

Then he saw a big fire ahead. It was between 
him and that far-off home, and coming toward 
him. Posey was brave to recklessness, but he 
knew something about this danger. His moth- 
er had warned him how travellers, even grown 
men, had been overtaken by fire, and his heart 
quailed at the horrible fear that came upon 
him. 

“T was dreadful wicked, sure, not to mind my 
ma. Now God’s going to let me get burned up 
for it, maybe.” 

He looked back toward the house where he 
had got his drink. It was quite out of sight. 
Far ahead he could see the house that stood 
empty. But it was going toward the fire to go 
there. He stood, pale and trembling, his dilated 
eyes fixed on the advancing line of fire. ‘“May- 
be God’ll help me if I ask Him,” and then Posey 
knelt down. He hesitated a minute, and then 
began, slowly and reverently,— 

‘* ‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Foi the Lord my soul to keep; 
If L should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ 

“And I’m awful sorry I runned away. 

out of the fire, please God. 

Amen.” 

Then he got up and began to run toward the 
empty house. Tis course was north, and the 
wind was driving the fire westward, so it did 
not advance toward him very rapidly. His 
heart grew calm and resolute again, for he had 
confessed his sin, and his childish faith never 
doubted of forgiveness. 

Panting and heated, he reached the house. 
The fire was yet a few rods away. There was a 
ploughed field behind it, and here Posey knew 
he should be safe. But he never thought of tak- 
ing refuge there, and leaving the house to burn 
up. There was no one else on hand to protect 
it, and he would do his best. So he stripped off 
his jacket, and wet it thoroughly in the well, 
where the six dead rabbits were. 

“Ma don’t like me to fight fire with my jacket, 
but she won’t care this time, if I only save the 
house from being burned up,” he thought, as he 
took his position. 

The grass was short in the yard. And the 
road was on one side, and a hedge-row had been 
ploughed on the other, which made Posey’s task 
easier. To be sure, the road was narrow, and 
the grass stood high in the middle of it. The 
fire leaped across into the yard more than once, 
but slap went the little wet jacket and put it out. 
Posey did his duty manfully, and his little round 
face was allaglow with his exertions, and grimed 
with smoke, when the fire had passed by, and 
the danger was over. He sat down for a little 
rest. 

“Pm awful tired. Don’t seem like I ever could 
get home. ButI must. Won’t never run away 
again ’thout leave—not never,” said he, as he 
rose up to start. 

Just then he heard the tramp of horses, and 
saw some men coming. Among them was his 
father, who had been seeking everywhere for 
him, with great anxiety. 

“f won’t do so no more, pa. I wanted to get 
my boots, but I couldn’t get there. And then God 
sent the fire, but He didn’t let it burn me up, 
cos I told Him I was sorry, Ma won’t care if 
my jacket is spoiled, cos else the house would 
have to been burned up. Will she, pa?” 

By this time his father was dismounted and 
had Posey in his arms, and almost hugged the 
breath out of his body, so he couldn’t say any 
more Just then, Joy ALtison. 


Help me 
Christ’s sake. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The publishers of the Companion will pay $10 
for the best original, illustrated Rebus received 
at this office before May 1, 1873. 

The design must consist wholly of symbols. 
Words or parts of words expressed ii: letters will 
render the designs containing them ineligible to 
the prize. 

All puzzles received will be considered the 
property of the publishers. 

Communications to be addressed to the 

Epiror or Nuts To Crack, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
——— +r = 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 

CHARADE. 
My first all parents like to have 

Their children, in obeying; 

And if they were I'm very sure 

There’d be far less delaying. 

My second, though of value great, 

And, in itself a blessing, 

Has been the cause of many crimes 

When fancied need was pressing. 


My whole, a glittering substance, found, 
careful search, beneath the ground; 

Tis hard to get, and hard to hold; 
Consulted both when hot and cold. B. 


2. 
REBUS. 





Geographical. : 


3. 
COLORED TRANSPOSITIONS. 

If that letter were painted green and trunapened, 
what word signifying determination would you 
have? ExamepLe—Green Y. Energy. 

Ss. 

If colored blue, what word by transposition would 

give the name of an ancient terraced temple? 


E. 
Colored red, and transposed, a fleet, wild animal? 
N. 
Colored viclet, and transposed, the temper we 
shun? 


R. 
Colored blue, and transposed, a coin? 
Aunt Lots, 
4. 


WORD SQUARE, 
. An article of apparel. 
. A wandering people. 
. A couple. 
. A river of Spain. 


POD 





An old saying. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a man who keeps 
dogs and one who has nine walking sticks? One has 
canines and the other has nine canes. 

When will American currency be round again? 
When specie ——— are resumed. 

Why should not wooden legs be made of oak? Oak 
produces a corn, 

Why is a grain of sand in the eye like a schoolmas- 
ter’s cane? Because it hurts the pupil. 

* What is that instrument by which every tooth in 
the head may be drawn without pain, provided you 
open your mouth wide enough? A pencil, of course, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Aware, Wager, Agile, Relic, Erect. 
2. Cape Cod. 
8. No pains, no gains. Pirds of a feather flock to- 
ether. One swallow does not make @ summer. 
me and tide wait for no man. When the ox is 
down many are the butchers, 
4. A glove, 
5. Pay to-day; we'll trust to-morrow. 
6. Opal, Onyx, Crystal, Ruby, Agate, Beryl, Dine 
mond, Cornelian, Emerald, Amethyst; Garnet, Coral, 

















The Sunsscriprion Price of the CoMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
he made “dl Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NELTHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in # registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper js sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

00ks unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 














IMPORTANCE OF WATER. 

We have learned, in the last few summers, to dread 
droughts, and to know the worth of rain. But few 
of us understand what vast changes are caused in 
our earth by water, or what fatal results would fol- 
low its loss. An exchange says: 

Water is the great mechanical power in nature. 
It is the great leveller; it moves mountains and fills 
valleys. All our stratified rocks, sandstones, slates 

_ and limestones were formed by the action of water. 
To the solvent power of water and its chemical ac- 
tion we owe our useful minerals, our metallic depos- 
its, our iron, copper, zinc, gold and silver ores, and 
even coal. To its physical properties —its relations 
to heat, we owe all the phenomena of clouds, dew, 
rain, fog, snow and frost. It supports the plants 
and brings them their mineral food from the soil, 
and protects them from excessive heat. Animals are 
equally dependent upon it. Yet after all, it is only 
the agent of the sun; it is sun power that makes 
plants grow; it is sun power that moves every thing 
in the world, and water is merely the sun’s agent. 

The loss of water upon the earth would produce 
the same condition of things on the earth that we 
notice now in the moon. Although we have such a 
vast quantity of water, yet it is only 1-240,000 part 
of the earth, or 0-0042 per cent. The crystalline rocks 
at the earth’s surface now contain a larger quantity 
of water than this, and the moment our earth cools 
enough to absorb four-thousandths of one per cent. 
of moisture, the ocean will disappear. If we should 
lose our ocean, we shall lose our atmosphere also; 
the openings of pores in the rocks will receive it by 
gravitation, and we shall have the same condition 
of things as now exists in the moon, 

a 
NOT QUITE SHARP ENOUGH, 

A drover in Chicago intended to be too sharp for 
some rogues, Whose designs he had detected. But 
long practice gave them advantage, and he lost his 
money, though succeeding in catching one of the 
rogues: 

The drover, who had just sold out to advantage, 


was approached while on his way to the depot by a 
young man who had a bandage over his eye. This 


youth made many inquiries of the man, as to who he | 
1 


was, where he lived, ete., and then departed. The 
drover reached the depot too soon for his train to go 
home, and while fans - dy was accosted by a nice 
young man who called him by name and talked fa- | 
miliarly of his home. 
walk was proposed and the two started off. 
Soon they were met by a third party, who told the 
oung man that his goods had come and he could 
lave them by paying the freight, $25. 

The youth, however, said he had only a check for 
$2,500. Could not his friend, the drover, lend him 
the money. 

The drover, who had already recognized the band- 
aged party inthe young man who knew all about 
his home, detected the trick, but instead of refusing 
paid over the money. The two confederates started 


off then, but the drover pulled out a Derringer and | 


ordered a halt, meanwhile crying loudly for the 
volice. ‘They came in time to arrest the mo-t prom- 


nent of the rascals, but the other got off with the! 


money. However, the countryman was jubilant, and 
said that he'd give $25 any time to secure such a ras- 
cal as was caught. It is thought that at that rate an 
ample fortune _ be spent in Chicago, and some 
rascals still be left 

Gneeipeomemans 


THE MOST INDEPENDENT. 


Don’t be afraid, boys, of learning a trade. 
Lewis says: 


Of all the men with whom we deal, none are so 
strong, self-contained and independent as the ski/led 
laborers. They have every thing pretty much their 
own way. With a few exceptions, our doctors and | 
lawyers are comparatively poor and hard-pushed. | 
It is so distressing to be called upon to pay rent and | 

rocery bills, and then sit down with your small 

edger ad try to pick out the patrons from whom 
aap can urge payment without loss of business. 

8 80 humiliating to be or to maintain a certain 
style, on account of your being a professioual man, 


Dr. Dio 
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when you know you can’t afford it, and when you 
are obliged to turn away the importunate tradesman, 
or market-man with a ‘‘Can’t pay you now you must | 
call again.” 


a 
A GOOD WORD FOR AFRICA. 


Dr. Livingstone seems to have formed a great 
love for Afriaa, aside from his interest in geograph- 
ical discovery; but most travellers have little to say 
in favor of its climate or people. Mr. Southworth, 
however, a correspondent of the New York Herald, 
in a work recently written, is quite enthusiastic in 
his praises of the land of the blacks. He says: 


If I were asked the simple question, ‘How do you 
like Africa?” I would answer truly, “I am fascinated 
with it, and among the ardent hopes which I cherish 
is the desire to visit in future years the scenes I have 
just left.”” Though danger attends travel in the dif- 
ferent latitudes, it is generally exaggerated by 
writers. Africa is made too African in the imagina- 
tion; her deserts are super-heated by a furnace of 
burning language, and her tropics are fevered with 
ideal malaria. The tendency is to make every ani- 
mal fierce, every people ferocious, every ant-hill a 
mountain, every rivulet a rushing river, and in every 
pond the sources of the Nile. There is no reason 
why any of us here to-night, with our daily wants 
and tastes gratified in Africa as we find them here 
gratified among our books, our newspapers, and our 
friends, and families, should not live there happy, 
contented lives. At least such is the lesson taught 
me by 4,000 miles of travel on that continent during 
all seasons of the year. 





liana 
CHANGING BANNERS, 

Mr. Trollope and other Englishmen visiting New 
York city, just before the late rebellion, wrote home 
that most of the eminent citizens sympathized with 
the South, and would join the South, in case war 
should break out between the two sections. The re- 
sult showed them to be careless observers, and poor 
prophets. We imagine that Mr. Dodge, who has 
transferred his allegiance from the stars and stripes 
to the British lion, is guilty of a similar blunder, in 
estimating the public opinion of New York: 


Anson G. Phelps Dodge, now living in Toronto, 
son of Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, having re- 
nounced his American citizenship, and by special 
statute become a subject of Queen Victoria, has since 
been elected to the Dominion Parliament of Canada, 
and ina recent speech is reported to have said that 
“it was astonishing to see the unanimity of opinion 
in the city of New York in favor of constitutional 
monarchy and British institutions.’ 


pea eee 
A VETERAN, 
People seventy and eighty seem to us old and in- 


firm, but they are only babies compared with a vet- 
eran like the following: 


In the old church books of the First Baptist 
church in Stamford is the following announcement: 
“October 8, 1797—Died at Norwalk, Sybil White- 
head, aged es oe a member of this church, bap- 
tized October, 1780, in the ninety-ninth year of her 
age. She lived in Norwalk, where she kept school, 
and for years frequently came on horseback to Stam- 
ford (a distance of thirteen miles) to attend public 
worship, coming on Sunday and returning Mondays. 
The last time she came to Stamford was in May, 
1789, at which time she was 109 years old. She then 
walked nine miles, and also returned on foot. She 
was never married.” 

A e - 


HIS OTHER NAME, 


Quite an amusing incident occurred a short time 
since, in a school in this city, between a lady teach- 
er, who might have been married long ago, anda 
new pupil of about five summers. The little miss 
was being interrogated as to the name of her pater- 
nal parent, and the interrogator, wishing to comply 
with the es and register the same, asked 
the new pupil the name of her father. 

“His name is papa,” replied the little miss. 

“I know his name is Mr. H.,’’ replied the teacher; 
“but has he no other name? What does your moth- 
er call him?” 

“O,” replied the child, her countenance lighting 
up, “mamma calls him darling!” 


= icine 
THE DIFFERENCE. 
The strongest opr is generally the briefest 





and best. Take the old ballads of any people, and 
you will find few adjectives. The singer says, “He 
laughed ; 


she wept.”” Perhaps the poet of a more 
civilized age might say, ‘‘He longshot in scorn; she 
jturned away and shed tears of disappointment.” 
But nowadays the ambitious young writer must pro- 
| duce something like this: “A hard, fiendish laugh, 
|scornful and pitiless, forced its passage from his 
| throat, through the lips that curled in mockery of 
her appeal ; she covered her despairing face, anda 


ust and whirlwind of sorrowing agony burst ferth 
Es her irresistible tears!” 


PAINFUL SUSPENSE Hanging. 








THE MODERN Wonper.—Experienced people are found 
| Wilson Underfeed can be made so pertect in every part, so 
thoroughly adapted to the requirements of family sewing, 
and yet be sold for twenty dollars less than any othe od 
class machine. The reason is easy and plain. First, be- 
cause the Wilson Company is content with a fair profit, | 
and do not belong to any combination whose object is to | 
keep up the price of sewing machines; and secondly, be- 
cause the most perfect machinery is used in its construc- 
tion. The splendid establishment of the company is the 
best evidence that this policy has been a success. Sales- 
| room at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all 
| other cities in the United States. The Company want 
! agents in country towns. Com. 


THE huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills, constructed 
of crude, coarse and bulky ingredients, are fast being su- 
| perseded by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or 
| Sugar-Coated, Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, Anti- 
Bilious Granules—the “Little Giant’? Cathartic or multum 
in parvo Physic. Modern Chemical Science enables Dr. 
| Pierce to extract from the juices of the most valuable 
| roots and herbs their active medicinal principles, which, 
when worked into little Pellets or Granules—scarcely 
larger than mustard seed, renders each little Pellet as ac- 
tive and powerful as a large pill, while they are much 
| — latable and pleasant in effect. 25 cenis a vial. by 
drug t3. Com, 











wondering how so perfect a sewing machine as the New | 


| “A SLIGHT CoLp,” CouGcns.—Few are aware of the im- 
portance of checking a cough, or “slight cold,” which 
would yield toa mild remedy, if neglected often attacks 
the lungs. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give sure and 
almost immediate relief. Com. 





JTNPRECEDENTED OFFER. Your name o- 
J ed on 50 fine Bristol Board cards for 30 cents, or 160 tor 
50cts., post-paid. DeHurF Brotukns, Newtonville. Mass 


&7 BACH WEEK.— Agents wanted everywhere. 
siness strictly legitimate. V’articulars free 
p Ao Wort fH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 15 4t 


j ARRANTED GENUINE. 100 STAMPS 
(50 Varicties) 0 cts. D. L.ANCON,74E Elin st, 
Lawrence, Mass. 16—1t 


1 BEAUTIFUL OIL CEnowes aoe a oe 
7 . Bi iges mailed for 50 cents by C. 8. RILEY, Hol- 
land, M—4t 











HITE’ Ss SPECIALTY FOR. DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


T R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 


« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street. Boston 40—35t 








MONEY = made rapid’y with Stencil and Key Check 
ae Catalogues, samples — full particulars 
FREE. S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 


STUDENTS and others whow ish t to ole ssen their hours 
of study address with oe H. DE SILVER & CO., 
31 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 15—2t 


I R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILES, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. 6 COW 35 it 


] ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, asure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis 
eases. Sold by alldrugg sts, 24—eow35t 


WORE IGN POSTAGE. STAMPS. 
for our new ra Packet List, with prices greatly 
Addre A, KIN G & COMP ANY, New Rochelle, 

Ne Fes cn. Y.C ity). Ws —ltp_ 


Cc OPIES of the American Stock Jovrnat, 100 
pages, Illustrated, with Engravings of Farm Stock, 
Poultry, Dogs, Birds, etc., and 3 Packages of New Farm 
SEEDs, sent Free to all who send stamps for postage. 
14—3t N.P. BOYER & CO., Parke sburg, Pa. 
































Send stamp 





reduced. 











SOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Stanley, 
Gibbons & Co.’s descriptive price catalogue, il- 
lustrated cover, in colors, 34 pages, including every post- 
age stamp issued, post free eight cents. Dealers’ list two 
cents. ST ANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., Stamp Importers, 
8 Lockver Street, P ly mouth, England. 6—tf 


THE TESTIMONY OF ALL. 


Silver Tipved 


THE ONLY SHOE FOR CHILDREN. 
_\y E at 


Lovejoy’s Metallic 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 
we ey by 
VAN L. LOVEJOY, 
mee tor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special Price to Dealers. When ordering please men- 
16—3t 


tion this paper. 
CARPETS. 


COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT 











Ilave made extra preparation for 


Spring Trade, 


And will sell 
CARPEHTS 
At extremely low prices” 
GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington Street, Boston. 


KNIVES, SCISSORS, 
FISHING TACKLE. 


SCHOOL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
Though we were burned out last November we have 





ment of ALL KINDs of 


CUTLERY 
—aNnD— 
| FANCY HARDWARE, 
| BRADFORD & ANTHONY, now at 18 BOYLSTON ST., 
Opposite the Masonic Building. 


When the New Store is built at 178 Washington St., | 


we shall go back there, rléamay1 





PR EIN ATA tA a ERE EE, 
TO ALL EC ALL HAVING SPARE TIME. SPARE TIME. 


“an. i, Gn AD OP wanbe nAnnee wey snes EARNED 
WEEKLY without Risk—Locat 
Agents pi F Everywhere for the 
PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL ATLAS, 
ust eee Sat yore S ircu- 
‘pr contaili ull Ins va ions— 
All having "4 ctawre Time should 
aprly 2 J to - DAVID W "ILLIA MS, 
an St.. New ¥ rork—It9 


ee dieieiamamnmmienmaieienanimemen St., Bosten—or st & South Green St., Chicago. 


Gx Printing Press! Printing Press! 


Business Men can do their own 





rinting and advertising. BOYS have 
elichtful. MONEY MAKING amusement. 
Send stamp for circular and srecimens, 
to the manufacturers, KELSEY & €O., 
Meriden, Coun. Meow5s2t 





APRIL 17, 1873. 
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SpiaRDoX S ——, 


W.E B. SEARS, Agent, 


8—tf 30 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


“LOVEJOY’S GLASS-OUTTER, 
WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 








Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay for it 
self the first time used. Sent prepaid to any address, safe- 
ly packed, upon receipt of 50 ecnts and letter st amp, by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 

When ordering please mention this paper. 16 ot 


Cable Screw Wire 





BOOTS AND SHOES THE BEST. 


MW , DO NOT LEAK! at 


W8sTER's PATENT BUTTON -HOLE 
WORKER. Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the Americzn Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker eve™ in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
Most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Is used 
se entirely independ- 
ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a_ lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
eyes, and 1 wi ith inperiect and irregular worked button- 
holes. 'T hey give universal satisfaction. Ladies who use 
them say that they are worth their weight in gold. Over 
eleven thousand sold during the first week of their intro- 
duction, Local and travelling agents wante d everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sam- 
ple Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention, Address WEBSTER MAN 
FACTURING CO., Manufactur ‘ete Ansonia, Ct. Please 
state in what paper you saw this 16—8t 











just THE BOOK FOR THE BOYS. 
NOW READY. 
TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Edited by 
BaYArRD TAYLOR, 
The Great Traveller. 


With a map and thirty full-page illustrations. One vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


“This volume entertains, and at the same time instructs; 
it cultivates a habit of reading for a higher purpose than 
mere amusement. .... Its description of the marvellous 
vegetation, the savage beasts and the wild men of a region 
so long shrouded in mystery recalls the fascination of the 
| first perusal of Robinson Crosus.’’—Presbyterian Banner 








> This volume sent, free of charge, by the Publishers, 
on the receipt of the price. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
_b- 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


RT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. An Exposition 

of the Principles of Oratory. Containing the_nature 

| oan principles of Public Speaking; Ancient and Modern 

|E oquence; Parliamentary Eloquence; Forensic Elo- 

| quence; Eloquence of the Pulpit, ete. , etc. Price 25 cents. 

Elocution Without a Master. A Sclf-Instruct- 

| orin the Art of Reading and “Speaking well. A work for 

| teaching not only the beginner, but for perfecting every 

| one in this most desirable of all accomplishmerts. Price 
25 cents. 

Everybody’s Friend; or, The Universal Hand- 
took; containing information on almost every subject: 
The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Proverbs and 
Salutations of all Nations; Poetical Quotations ; Lan- 
guage of Flowers; Useful Recipes for the Housekeeper; 
Rarey’s-Secret ot Horse ''aming; Hi-torical Facts; Gold- 

en Maxims: Wit and Humor, etc., ete. Price 25 cents. 

Joe Miller, Jr. Containing over two hundred Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry, ete. Price 10 cents. 

ispronunciation Corrected. A List of Words 

which are commonly mispronounced or imperfectly artic- 
ulated by educated persons. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage pet, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOU RS COMPANY, 2 
Ann Street, New Yor! ott 





now a New Stock anda Very Excellent Assort- | | 








Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
pol ap ef Cards, § . One will do fora 
e family. Mi le Type. Profitable, 
amusing and instructive for the young 

Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, 
Ink. Type and neat Case, delivered by 
\mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets extra 60c. 
wanied. Golding & Co, 14 Kilby Si, Boston. 
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